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HE first thing requisite to 
the conduct of a national 
show, of such magnitude as 
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TO TAKE INTO CONSIDERATION THE WISHES AND REQUIREMENTS OF EXHIBIT 
PRESS AND THE CITY AUTHORITIES ” 


THE 


By Samuel A. Miles 


The general manager of the National Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers has been the promoter of the Chicago 




















r show since its inception. Herewith he tells of the trials and 
that held annually at New tribulations of the promoter, and what a great undertaking it is 
York or Chicago, is the sanc- TIC Rn 
tion, goodwill and support of — 
the National Association Au- | 
tomobile Manuracturers, an 
organization which embraces 
over eighty of the leading 
makers and attends to all \}\ 
those things which aré for the ae 4a 
best interests of the industry, 








and of the Motor and Acces- 
sories Manufacturers, with its 
300 and more members, with- 
ut the exhibits of whom no show can prop- 
‘tly be called national or present a semblance 

f national characteristics. 

The conduct of such a show as has been 
ield annually at Chicago for the last 12 
vears involves dealing and entering into 
‘ontracts with between 400 and 500 ex- 
hibitors; the polite but necessary refusal 
of the exhibits of half as many more; the 
consideration of scores of designs and pro- 
posals from contractors; correspondence 








“MEN WHO DO NOT KNOW IMAGINE 
THE PUBLIC ATTENDANCE MAKES A SHOW 
PROFITABLE ” 
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ORS, ATTENDANTS, DEAL- 


with 3,000 attendants and 
twice as many dealers; the ex- 
penditure of approximately 
$100,000 in such a way as 
shall yield the best results to 
the industry; and last, but 
by no means least, the con- 
sideration of those people 
who, by reason of failure to 
apply on time, have failed to 
obtain space and cannot or 
,will not be convinced that 
there is nothing remaining. 

It is necessary to take into 
consideration the wishes and 
requirements of exhibitors, at- 
tendants, dealers, the public, the press, and, 
one of the most important of all, the city 
authorities. Each class is necessary to com- 
plete success, 

The first and most important factor is 
the exhibitor. He makes the show pos- 
sible. Of course, as matters now stand, he 
is anxious to get into the show and will 
so continue until improper management or 
lack of public demand makes it unde- 
sirable to hold shows; but in the mean- 
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time he is the all-important factor in the 
affair. Men who do not know imagine the 
public attendance makes a show profitable. 
They estimate the attendance at about 
three times the actual number and figures 
on the thousands of dollars that must be 
pouring into the box office. The fact is 
that without the contribution of the ex- 
hibitor, in the form of space rental and 
the purchase of invitation tickets no show 
in the country could live. The calls upon 
the treasuries of the makers, for show pur- 
poses, is severe and the wise manager 
takes all possible precautions to see that 
they are made no greater than is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Show by Trade and for Trade 

Many a score of times has the question 
been asked: ‘‘Why, in view of the great 
demand for space, does the Chicago show 
sell it and provide all the necessary equip- 
ment for 90 cents a square foot, while 
other shows, of other industries, charge 
twice as much, and often more than that, 
for space rental alone?’’ 

There are many answers. The Chicago 
show is run under the auspices of the 
N. A. A. M.—practically by the trade, for 
the trade. The object of the association 
is to provide the best show possible at 
the lowest cost and at the same time, 
secure a sufficient profit to enable it to 
earry on its work,—for practically the 
entire income of the association for the 
last 8 years has been derived from the 
Chicago show. The fact that there is a 
great demand and that all the space will 
be sold furnishes the necessary assurance 
of sufficient income. The association takes 
the ground that a reasonable price, which 
is sufficient, satisfies and pleases the trade 
and that permanent success is preferable 
to immediate extortion. 

To get the exhibitor and keep him year 
after year it is necessary to provide space 
‘suited, as to quantity, location and price 
to the character of his exhibit, the length 
of his purse and the dignity of the posi- 
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“TQ THE SHOW MANAGER WHO SEEKS TO EVADE RESPONSIBILITY AND THE 
LAWS MADE FOR SAFEGUARDING THE COMMUNITY INSPECTORS ARE NUISANCES” 


tion he holds in the trade; to furnish com- 
fortable and attractive surroundings; to 
pay attention to his needs and those of 
his attendants in many details and, above 
all, to give him sufficient public attend- 
ance to assure him that his exhibit has 
been or will be profitable. He may be 
eranky,—as he occasionally is; his em- 
ployes may know more about running a 
show than do the people who have given 
the problem years of study—as they fre- 














“EVERY EXHIBITOR FELT THE DISSAT- 
ISFACTION” 
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quently do; some of his men may try to 
impose on the management in many ways, 
complain of instructions given by elec- 
trical inspectors, firemen, building inspec- 
tors and other city officials or of the 
enforcement of the rules by the show’s 
employes; or that the band is too loud 
or too soft; or that there is too much or 
too little heat and light, or a score of 
things, reasonable and unreasonable. But 
in spite of all the exhibitor is it. 

First Days of Show 

These. things generally happen, if they 
happen at all, during the first 2 days of 
the show, when everyone is excited over 
the preparation of his exhibit and ignorant 
of many of the plans of the management. 
After that everyone is smiling and happy. 
Most of the complaints come from men 
who have not previously exhibited and 
who, consequently, lack experience. Com- 
plaints practically never come from the 
veteran. But no matter whether the com- 
plaint be reasonable or unreasonable, it 
must be met, investigated and, in case of 
necessity, corrected. The exhibitor must 
be kept in good humor, not only as a 
matter of justice, but because, leaving the 
participation of any one or any dozen 
concerns out of the question, the senti- 
ment prevailing among the exhibitors as 
a whole has much to do with public senti- 
ment, public attendance and buying. 

One need go no further to prove this 
than to picture, in one’s mind’s eye, one 
group of pleased, bustling and enthusiastic 
men who will declare it a ‘‘great show’’ 
and another group of kill-joys of the 
opposite frame of mind. Assuredly the 
public unconsciously absorbs the prevail- 
ing sentiment. If any further proof be 
wanting one may think back to the blue 
days of the New York show of 1907, panic 
year. Madison Square garden never had 
been filled, within the writer’s recollec- 
tion, by such a eollection of grouches. 
Every exhibitor felt the dissatisfaction 
and communicated it to the public. Not 
so in Chicago. Between the shows the 
riot act was read to the show attendants. 
They came to Chicago prepared to smile 
whether there was any reason or not. 
They were instructed to enthuse, to know 
nothing about hard times. They followed 
instructions and the result was the estab- 
lishment of a new atmosphere. The show 
passed successfully and little or no inkling 
reached the public that the industry was 
feeling the pinch. 

Importance of Dealer 

In days gone by it would have been 
necessary, in order to be truthful, to say 
that the man next in importance to the 
exhibitor was-the dealer. Perhaps he is, 
even now, though the course of event has 
changed greatly. Agencies are not placed 
at shows to the same extent as they once 
were. But the dealer must be there. To 
be successful the management must inter- 
est him sufficiently to draw him hundreds 
of miles and induce him to bring along 
prospective buyers. The dealer is entitled 
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to attention in the form of admissions 
and so forth, but the management must 
exercise precautions to prevent imposition 


.at the hands of persons who, by false rep- 


resentations, seek to obtain privileges to 
which they are not entitled. 

And then the public. There is little or 
no trouble with the people,—when you get 
them. They pay their money like gentle- 
men,—or ladies,—admire the decorations, 
examine the cars, criticise the fashionable 
millinery, occasionally place an order, ab- 
sorb a lot of enthusiasm,—which is one 
of the greatest advantages of the shows,— 
and go their way rejoicing without a 
thought of the labor, cautior and expense 
involved in the preparation of the ex- 
hibition they have attended. 

Classes to Be Dealt With 


Other classes cannot be dealt with in 
detail. They are the politician, the walk- 
ing delegate, the policeman on every beat 
within 10 miles, the grafting public em- 
ploye, and, among the legitimate, necessary 
and painstaking class, the inspectors em- 
ployed by various departments of the city 
government. 

To the show manager who seeks to 
evade responsibility and the laws made by 
the community for the safeguarding of the 
public, the inspectors are nuisances, to be 
feared and hated. To the man who appre- 
ciates the responsibility he takes upon 
himself when he calls from 10,000 to 20,000 
citizens together into one small area, they 
are welcome assistarts, lending the benefit 
of their experience and correcting mis- 
takes which might have serious and even 
fatal results. 

The Coliseum has frequently contained 
as many as 20,000 people. It is one of the 
safest buildings in the world. Its sides 
are practically all doors. But an alarm of 
fire would, unless the necessary provision 
had been taken fcr the public’s safety, 
lead to such a scramble as would mean 
certain death to many, even though there 
were no sign of fire within a mile. 

Caring for the Visitors 

It will be seen, then, that the show pro- 
moter has about 500 exhibitors and pros- 
pective exhibits to deal with; that he 
must provide for the possibility of enter- 
taining not fewer than 5,000 dealers; that 
he may expect an average attendance of 
about 30,000 people a day and that it must 
ali be done without fuss, congestion, dis- 
satisfaction or danger. It may be assumed 
that not one man in a thousand ever 
thought of the problem of show promotion 
in that light. 

How is it done? Easily enough. Hire 
a building—large enough; lay out a dia- 
gram with spaces all equally desirable; 
sell the spaces; place your advertising; 
sell your tickets—and there you are. Of 
course, as incidental achievements, you 
must carry on 6 months’ correspondence, 
arrange for and distribute a multitude of 
tickets, attend to insurance, obtain a 
license, satisfy the city authorities that 
you are responsible and that the show will 
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“HE MAY BE CRANKY, HIS EMPLOYES MAY KNOW MORE ABOUT RUNNING A SHOW 
THAN DO THE PEOPLE WHO HAVE GIVEN THE PROBLEM YEARS OF STUDY” 


be moral and safe, see that provision is 
made for a thousand public comforts, 
attend to the advertising, submit to inter- 
views by canvassers for every form of 
advertising device known, prepare a mile 
or so of ghost stories for use by the press 
agent, devise a scheme of dccoration and 


equipment which takes from 4 to 6 months ~ 


to carry out, make the signs, provide fur- 
niture, hire police, give every exhibitor 
exactly the space he wants, give him and 
his friends all the admissions they want, 





“THBY WERE INSTRUCTED TO ENTHUSE ” 


be sure that your building and everything 
in it is fireproof, find a studio or other 
establishment large enough to carry out 
your scheme of decoration, make a daily 
inspection of the work as it progresses,— 
if you expect it to be finished in time,— 
hire labor of every possible kind, see that 
the exhibitors have electricity on 10 min- 
utes’ notice and ice water without any 
notice at all, provide elevators to carry 
things which are larger than were ever 
before carried on elevators, run the gaunt- 
let of peanut vendors, makers of flags, 
souvenirs, toys, flowers, candy, advertising 
novelties, all desirous of obtaining the 
privileges of the exhibition—and tickets. 
These are only a few of the items which 
readily come to mind. There is no limit 
to them. They are innumerable. 


Manager in Great Demand 


If someone in the building smokes, the 
manager is held responsible; if a visiting 
chauffeur is arrested the manager must go 
and bail fim out; if an exhibitor’s sign 
does not hang straight, the manager must 
go and inspect it personally; he must sub- 
mit to being interviewed and made a pro- 
fessional beauty or a candidate for the 
rogues’ gallery by the photographers; and, 
taken all in all, he gets a heap of fun 
out of it. ; 

Consideration of the satety of the public 
is one of the first duties of a show man- 
ager. On general principles one would 
imagine—and correctly—that the city 
authorities would take care of this item. 
But in a building like the Coliseum, where 
one entertainment follows another in 
quick succession, each with its own scheme 
of equipment, each with scores and in 
some cases, hundreds of exhibitors, it 
would be an impossibility that absolute 
safety should be insured unless there were 
codperation between the officials who regu- 
late such things and the show manage- 
ment. 

The Coliseum is, in all probability, the 
safest building of its size in America. It 
has so many doors that it could be emp- 
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“ANOTHER YEAR A CARELESS OR IGNORANT PERSON STARTED AN ELECTRIC CAR 
WHICH RAN ACROSS THE AISLE AND INTO THE OPPOSITE DIRECTION” 


tied, no matter how crowded it might be, 
in a few moments. The floor is concrete; 
the roof concrete; the girders steel. There 
is nothing in the building itself to burn 
except the gallery floor. Every door is 
ready to open and an attendant is on duty 
at each of them every minute of the day. 
Building inspectors pass on the plans of 
any radical change; electrical inspectors 
watch every move of the electrical equip- 
ment; foremen patrol the building, up- 
stairs and downstairs, constantly. But 
that is insufficient. 


Precautions Against Fire 


At the first show when gasoline was 
allowed in the building a car took fire. 
Since that time every car has been in- 
spected before entering the building. 
Many attempts are made to evade the 
examination. Another year a careless or 
ignorant. person started an electric car, 
which ran across the aisle and into an 
opposite space. Now exhibitors are re- 
quired to detach battery wires or raise 
rear wheels. Every particle of canvas, 
cheesecloth, bunting and other material of 
the same character and all of the papier- 
mache which is sometimes used in great 
quantities, must be fireproof and the cau- 
tious manager, for his own protection and 
to insure his piece of mind, attends care- 
fully to this detail. Every piece from 
which anything could in any possibility 
fall must be protected. The gallery front, 
for example, is not only fenced and railed, 
but is covered on the inside with wire 
screening, of close mesh. 

The false platform, on which gallery ex- 
hibits rest, is made twice as strong and is 
twice as securely fastened as an architect 
considers necessary. The responsibility is 
great. An accident to the gallery might 
endanger hundreds of lives. Therefore it 
cannot be too secure. Nothing short of 
collapse of the building could pull it down. 

The passageway from the Coliseum to 
the armory is another problem. For years 
a wooden structure was erected and served 


the purpose. But as the attendance in- 
creased it became more and more crowded. 
There were doors nearly its entire length 
and, indeed, the whole side might have 
been pushed out with ease in case of 
necessity; but the public, instead of seek- 
ing to avoid, seemingly seeks to create 
danger, by dropping lighted matches or 
cigars and causing unnecessary delays in 
transit. And so this passageway has given 
way to a canvas covering, a clean alley, 
special electric lighting and a gang of 
caretakers whose duty it is to protect the 
roof in case of snow and to see that the 
alley itself is kept free of snow or any 
other undesirable accumulation. The han- 
dling of the crowd at the alley entrances 
and exits requires great care. There are 
a hundred and one details which come 
under this same heading—the safety of 
the public, for the necessity of which the 
public is in great measure to blame. 

The number of people who pass through 
this alley is astounding. Each of them 
must have a check of some kind, for they 
are, as soon as they leave one of the build- 
ings, out in the street. Attention to this 
detail makes necessary the employment 
of not fewer than twenty men. The crowd 
is so great that no smaller number could 
prevent confusion and keep it in order. 
This year there will be less crowding than 
formerly, an additional opening having 
been provided in the west end of the an- 
nex. It may be a surprise to many to 
know that as many as 60,000 people have 
passed through the alley in a single day,— 
counting, of course, the tickets issued at 
both ends. 


Devising Decoration Schemes 


It takes a lot of thinking to devise a 
scheme of decoration for a building like 
the Coliseum so that each year there will 
be a complete change and that there shall 
be no thought, in the minds of the public 
or exhibitors that the plan is less beautiful 
or effective than it was the year before. 
The National Association of Automobile 


‘lowed to take place or not. 
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Manufacturers set the fashion to the world 
in this matter. The first motor car show 
ever held under the uniform decoration 
scheme was that conducted by the N. A. 
A. M. at St. Louis during the exposition. 
Now every show is conducted on the same 
lines. The English shows died hard, but 
came to it finally. The same men who 
designed and installed the work for the 
St. Louis show are still at the same post, 
annually preparing the show at the Coli- 
seum. 

It costs between $90,000 and $100,000 
to prepare and conduct the Chicago show: 
Aside from the rent of the building this 
amount is paid to actual producers of a 
great variety of articles,—carpenters, 
painters, upholsterers, plumbers, electri- 
cians, staffmakers, scene painters, tin- 
smiths, ironworkers, furniture makers and 
dealers, printers, engravers, bill posters, 
newspapers, laborers, seamstresses, clerks, 
makers of bunting, fireproofing material, 
ornamental boards, flowers, ornamental 
glass, and others. This item takes no 
account of the amount spent by exhibitors. 
Risks Promoters Take 

To arrive at a scheme of decoration and 
equipment, in the production of which all 
these employes share, which shall be at 


‘once pleasing and new, which shall prop- 


erly fit and cover all spaces, is the work 
of weeks. People expect great things of 
the motor show decoration. A part of the 
success of the show is due to unusual 
features. The work must be undertaken 
months in advance. The work on the Chi- 
cago show of 1912 was all laid out in July, 
commenced the first day of August and 
will be finished by the tast day of the 
year, reposing quietly in a storehouse 
awaiting the final rush to put it in place. 
There is some danger in this and some 
cause of anxiety. The storehouse may 
burn, the Coliseum may burn, or some 
other unheard-of thing may take place, 
and that, too, after liabilities aggregating | 
from $60,000 to $70,000 have been as- 
sumed. This danger may, at first thought, 
seem inconsequential; but it isn’t. Five 
years ago the Iroquois theater burned, 
3 weeks before the show. The city closed 
every building in Chicago and allowed 
them to reopen only after inspection 
which, while carried on promptly, of neces- 
sity occupied several weeks. It was not 
known until a week in advance of the 
opening whether the show would be al- 
At another 
time an epidemic broke out in Chicago 
and exhibitors sent scores of wires daily 
to know whether it would be safe to come 
and whether the show would be allowed 
to open. Still again, the panic of 1907 
came along, and with it no end of cancel- 
lations of space and a general fear that 
the show couldn’t be made a success. 
None of these .things hurt the show 
seriously. The inspection was made in 
time; the epidemic disappeared; the panic 
couldn’t hurt so sound a thing as the 
motor industry. But if either of the first 
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two things had happened a week or so 
later it would have been all over with the 
motor show for the year and the expense 
incurred would have been an almost total 
loss. One cannot insure against such in- 
cidents. 


Chicago Show Record 


The Chicago show has prosecuted three 
features which, so far as the management 
has been able to ascertain, have never 
been duplicated. The first of these was 
the erection, in one piece, of a painting 
305 feet long and 200 feet wide. This 
picture, hanging over the great bridge of 
Niagara Falls, would have touched the 
water on one side and have reached a con- 
siderable distance down on the other. 
There is no reason to doubt that it was 
the largest painting ever hung in the 
world. The task was undertaken from 
necessity, not choice. Efforts to make it 
and erect it in a number of parts proved 
that the desired effect could not be ob- 
tained. The second feature was the erec- 
tion of eight natural trees, 65 feet high 
and:2 feet in diameter, each weighing 
about 6 tons, with branches and foliage 
complete. These trees were cut from a 
forest, 40 miles north of Chicago. Each 
had a spread of 50 feet, yet they were 
hauled through the streets and through a 
20-foot doorway into the Coliseum with- 
out removing a single branch; and thirdly 
the Chicago show provided in 1908 the 
most comprehensive demonstration of the 
use of papier-mache the world ever has 
seen. 

What do these things mean for Chicago? 
They mean the employment of fifty men 
for a year, 600 men for a month, or 2,000 
men for a week. And. this takes no ac- 
count of -300 exhibitors, 3,000 attendants, 
5,000 dealers and innumerable visitors 
from other towns who spend an average 
of $10 a day, or more, while in Chicago, 
on hotels, amusements and at the stores. 

The installation, conduct and removal 
of a show requires as perfect system as 
any business. Rough and ready as a build- 
ing may appear for a day or so before the 
opening, things are working systematically 
just the same. Last year Chicago had for 
the first time two sections, passenger cars 
the first week, commercial the second. It 
was necessary, of course, to clear the 
building of the first week exhibits to make 
room for the second and renovate the 
building, all of ‘which, it was supposed 
would take all the time up to the follow- 
ing Monday night. 


Shifting the Scenes 


The show closed at 10:30 Saturday eve- 
ning. No exhibitor was permitted to move 
a car before 10:45. At 11 o’clock, exactly, 
men commenced tearing up the old carpets, 
changing signs, remeasuring spaces to cor- 
respond with the second week’s diagram, 
and doing all the things necessary to make 
a complete new show. The last car went 
out of the building at 12:10 a. m—1 hour 
and 40 minutes after the close. Before 8 
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o’elock in the morning the Coliseum was 
ready to receive new exhibits, and at 10 
o’clock Monday morning the show re- 
opened just as if there had been no change. 
In the interval the building had been 
cleaned from top to bottom and made 
ready for the show. 

Looking back over the shows that have 
passed into history, one recalls the first 
attempt to promote an event which, then 
an experiment, has since become a part 
of the life of the industry. It had been 
like pulling teeth to get sufficient exhibit- 
ors. There were some makers who would 
not have come in if they had been given 
space. A wide track ran around the build- 
ing for the purpose, as the publie sup- 
posed, of demonstrating. But the fact was 
it was there to kill space which would 
otherwise have been vacant. But in the 
mind of the writer there was not the slight- 
est fear about the future. He remembers 
going up into the gallery with Senator 
Morgan and expressing the opinion that 
the day would come when it would be pos- 
sible to fill the entire floor of the building 
with cars! Two years later we commenced 
the custom, which has been followed ever 
since, of erecting a special gallery for qe- 
cessories. 
and down into the basement and, even 
though we have allowed each maker about 
half the space he wants, we never have 
since then been able to take care of all of 
the applicants. 


First Commercial Shows 


Last year came the first of the commer- 
cial shows. With the aid of the motor 
eyele exhibit we filled the Coliseum. This 
year, with nothing but commercial cars, we 
shall fill both buildings. And there is no 
reason to doubt that the commercial de- 
partment will grow to even greater propor- 
tions than the passenger car department 
has assumed. The cars need more space. 
‘«Then,’’ people say, ‘‘why don’t you ar- 
range for the erection of a larger build- 
ing?’’ Simply because the motor show is 
the only one of the year which overtaxes 
the capacity of the Coliseum. One or two 
other shows have threatened to use the 





Then we went into the armory | 
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armory, but none has done so to date. 


' The shows are here to stay, at least for 


a long time. Once it was necessary, in 
order to get an exhibitor, to convince him 
that the show is one of the necessities of 
his business; that it is one of the. best 
and surest ways of introducing his product; 
that not only because others did it, but 
because it would pay him to do it, he could 
not afford to stay away. Members of the 
trade who are wide awake are far beyond 
that stage. But they took a lot of con- 
vineing and, in the early days of the in 
dustry, frequently talked of cutting off 
this feature of the business which has, 
after the lapse of years, proved itself so 
necessary to the trade’s well-being and 
which has the public’s approval. 


In Defense of Shows 


Even to-day one hears an occcasiona! 
complaint that the shows are unnecessary. 
They are not. They are as necessary 
to-day as they ever were—perhaps more 
so. And they will continue to be desira- 
ble for many years, whether the trade rec- 
ognizes the fact and continues to patron- 
ize them or not. Why? Because the min- 
ute the trade begins to economize by de- 
stroying the shows, one of the greatest 


. incentives to the purchase of cars will have 


disappeared. There are a very few things 
in the world that can get along without 
advertising. The motor trade is not one 
of them. Motor cars will continue to be 
sold, of course, show or no show; but 
sales will be stimulated by maintaining 
enthusiasm. Enthusiasm cannot be main- 
tained by the publication of dry details. 
Enthusiasm comes of rubbing elbows and 
comparing opinions with one’s fellow men. 
There is more enthusiasm in a crowd of 
clams than in a lonely man on a desert 
island. 

The show furnishes that necessary op- 
portunity for men who know motor cars 
to get together, to talk motor cars from 
morning until night if they want to—and 
they generally want to—to innoculate men 
who do not own cars with the motor germ 
and give them a chance to find out what 
is and is not the proper thing in motoring. 


“THE LAST CAR WENT OUT OF THE BUILDING AT 12:10 A. M., EXACTLY 1 HOUR AND 
40 MINUTES AFTER THE CLOSE” , 
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Late News Concerning the Industry 


Hewitt Truck Interests Separate from Metzger and Distinct 
Company Organized To Make Power Wagons—Another 
Klaxon Injunction Secured—One More American Knight Car 


EW YORK, Dec. 23—There has come a 


parting of the ways between the . 


Hewitt and the Metzger interests, and as 
a result there has been incorporated the 
Hewitt Motor Co., with offices in New York, 
which intends manufacturing Hewitt 
trucks in its own plant at West End avenue 
and Sixty-fourth street about January 15, 
with E. R. Hewitt in charge. The directors 
of the new company, besides Mr. Hewitt, 
are M. F. Burns, E. C. Converse and Am- 
brose Monel. It is understood that W. E. 
Corey, the steel magnate, is back of the 
new Hewitt company, although his name 
does not figure in the deal. It will be remem- 
bered that the original Hewitt company com- 
bined in January, 1910, with the Metzger Mo- 
tor Car Co., of Detroit, the alliance being 
brought about by the desire on the part of the 
latter concern to secure a membership in the 
Association of Licensed Automobile Manu- 
facturers which the Hewitt company held. 
Now that the A. L. A. M. is no more the in- 
terests have divided. 

As for the Metzger interests, they intend 
to continue in the truck business to a certain 
extent, turning out a 1-ton power wagon 
which will be put on the market shortly 
and which will have a 3% by 4%-inch four- 
cylinder motor. It will be called the 
Everitt. The reason given by the Detroit- 
ers for the transfer of their Hewitt in- 
terests is that the pleasure car end of their 
business has grown to such an extent that 
it requires all their energies and capital 
and that if they continued manufacturing 
trucks on the scale which would have been 
necessary with the Hewitt line that they 
would not have been able to do it justice. 
The Everitt truck will be made in the same 
plant as the pleasure cars. 


CASE DEAL RUMORED 

Racine, Wis.—It is rumored that the 
J, I. Case Threshing Machine Co., of 
Racine, Wis., the largest industry of its 
kind in the world, and for some time man- 
ufacturing motor cars, having purchased 
the Pierce Motor Co., of Racine, will reor- 
ganize immediately after January 1 in 
order to greatly extend the scope of its 
activities. The name is to be changed to 
the J. I. Case Co., and new lines of ma- 
chinery and implements will be produced. 
It is reported that the extension of activi- 
ties will include the entrance into the 
' motor truck and farm tractor field. 


’ KLAXON MAKERS ENJOIN PHILLIPS 
New York, Dee. 22—The Lovell-McCon- 
nell Mfg. Co.; of Newark, N. J., has re- 
cently brought suit in the United States 
circuit court for the southern district of 
New York for infringement of its basic 


Klaxon patents, Nos. 923,048, 923,049 and 
923,122, by Henry Phillips. Mr. Phillips 
conducts his business under the name of 
the H. Phillips Rubber Works at 1931 
Broadway, New York City. It is claimed 
that Mr. Phillips infringed these patents 
by cutting prices and otherwise violating 
the terms of the license set forth on the 
tags, sealed to every Klaxon and Klaxonet 
before it is put upon the market, which in- 
sist that list prices be maintained. 

On December 15, 1911, the case came 
before Judge Ward for hearing on motion 
for preliminary injunction, and after the 
counsel of the Lovell-McConnell company 
had stated the case, the defendant not 
having appeared, a preliminary injunction 
was granted, enjoining Henry Phillips, 
doing business under the name of the H. 
Phillips Rubber Works, from infringing 
the patents in suit and from further deal- 
ing in complainant’s warning signals. 


BUYS DETROIT PLANT 

Detroit, Mich., Dec. 23—The Universal 
Motor Truck Co., of Detroit, was sold on 
December 19 to Howard W. Walton, of 
New York city. The consideration was not 
announced. The capital stock of the con- 
cern is $350,000. The members of the com- 
pany who disposed of their holdings are 
C. H. Haberkorn, C. B. Culbertson, August 
Kling, A. E. Barker, George Uhlein and 
Louis Camper. 
ROSE COMPANY WINS DECISION 

New York, Dec. 22—A decision was ren- 
dered on December 16 by District Judge 
John Rellstab in a suit brought by the 
Rose Mfg. Co. against the E. A. White- 
house Mfg. Co. and the Le Compte Mfg. 
Co. in the United States circuit court for 


_ the district of New Jersey for an injunc- 


tion and damages for infringement of the 
patent rights relating to Neverout license 
brackets. A decision was rendered in 
favor of the Rose company, sustaining 
the right of the complainant to include 
in a single suit in each judicial district all 
of the makers, jobbers, dealers or users in 
that district who are engaged in the same 
alleged acts of infringement. 


ANOTHER KNIGHT IN GROUP 


New York, Dec. 23—Another American 
concern will use the Knight motor for 
1912, it being announced today that the 
Atlas Motor Car Co., of Springfield, Mass., 
is working on a new model in which the 
slide-valve engine will be the feature. 
The motor will be made at Indianapolis 
by the Atlas Engine Works, licensed by 
Mr. Knight, while the car itself will be 
made in Springfield. Another feature will 


be the use of worm drive, the first instance 
of an American car using this idea. There 
also will be an electric self-starter. The 
Knight motor will be a four-cylinder with 
the bore 414 inches and the stroke 5% 
inches. It is figured deliveries can be 
made in February and the company hopes 
to have a Knight car to show at New 
York. The two-cycle line will be con- 
tinued, but the leader will be the new 
model. 


RUBBER COMPANY REORGANIZES 

Columbus, O., Dee. 28—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed with the 
secretary of state of Ohio increasing the 
capital stock of the Imperial Rubber Co.., 
of Canton, Ohio, from $50,000 to $300,000 
and reorganizing the company under the 
new name of the Imperial-Gordon Rubber 
Co. The reorganization and tke increase 
in the capital stock means the expenditure 
of several thousands of dollars in exten- 
sions and improvements at the plant. Offi- 
cers of the new concern are: C. W. Kep 
linger, president; C. J. Keplinger, secre- 
tary-treasurer; A. E. Gordon, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; Elmer Cur 
rent, superintendent. The company also 
owns and operates a plant at Beach City, 
Ohio, which will be operated separately for 
the time being at least. 


KNIGHT TO VISIT AMERICA 


New York, Dec. 23—Charles Y. Knight, 
the inventor, is coming to the United 
States from his home in Coventry, England, 
for a month’s tour of the big show cities. 
The former Chicagoan will arrive in New 
York next week in time for the opening 
of the Importers’ salon, where he will be 
joined by his partner, L. B. Kilbourne, of 
Chicago. Mr. Knight plans to attend 
meetings of the engineers while at the gar- 
den show in,New York, and also will be in 
conference with the mechanical experts 
while in Chicago for the Coliseum exposi- 
tion. He sends word that Laurin Klement, 
of Prague, Austria, not only has aban- 
doned the poppet type of engine, but has 
acquired control of the Knight rights for 
Austria and Russia. At the Berlin show 
this Prague concern displayed a roadster 
whose motor the Knight engineers declared 
clearly was an infringement upon the 
Knight sleeve-valve patent. In a suit 
brought by the Knight attorneys. the 
Knight patent was upheld. The Prague 
manufacturers immediately closed witk 
Mr. Knight for territorial rights for Aus 
tria and Russia. 


DURYEA SELLS STOCK 

Saginaw, Mich., Dec. 24—By the pur- 
chase of the stock of Charles E. Duryea, 
former president of the Duryea Auto Co. 
by C. C. Brooks, the legal difficulties in 
which three injunctions were issued has 
been ended. Frank C. Palmerton has been 
elected president and general manager, 
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Show Plans Keep the Promoters Busy 


which offices Mr. Duryea held, and the 
company will continue to manufacture 
power wagons. It is claimed by Mr. 
Duryea that there was a compromise by 
which he gets the rights to manufacture 
pleasure cars and retains the name, trade 
mark, ete., and that he intends erecting a 
plant for the exclusive manufacture of 
pleasure cars. 


BENNETT OVERLAND VICE-PRESIDENT 

Toledo, 0., Dec. 26—George W. Bennett 
has been appointed vice-president of the 
Willys-Overland Co., the promotion from 
the position of sales manager to a berth 
next to President John N. Willys being 
inade December 20. Mr. Bennett is a vet- 
eran in the motor industry and for years 
was sales manager for the Rambler. Then 
he joined the Knox forces and after a brief 
stay with that concern he assumed the man- 
agership of the New York White branch, 
from which position he went to the Over- 
land company. 
HENRY COMPANY AFFAIRS 

Muskegon, Mich., Dec. 26— Hopes are 
entertained here that when the court ap- 
points a trustee for the Henry Motor Car 
Co., of this city, which went into the re- 
ceiver’s hands some 3 weeks ago, that the 
future of the company will be definitely 
outlined. It is thought that the receiver, 
John H. Moore, who also is city treasurer 
of Muskegon, will be named as the trustee, 
and that if there is a reorganization that 
the concern would have a chance to go 
ahead. At the present time the plant is 
in operation, but not much is being done, 
the men being engaged in assembling some 
of the cars that were in process of con- 
struction when the failure occurred. It 
is estimated that the liabilities are more 
than $80,000, and that if properly handled 
the assets would realize about $40,000 
when disposed of. 


ASKS FOR FAIRMOUNT SANCTION 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 22— Notwith- 
standing the fact that Dr. J. William 
White, a member of the Fairmount park 
commission, has taken preliminary steps 
to halt the Fairmount Park road race, and 
that the holding of the 1911 event created 
a deficit in the organization’s treasury, ap- 
plication for sanction has been made by the 
Quaker City Motor Club, by the American 
Automobile Association, Saturday, October 
5, being the date assigned for the next 
race. In addition to the admission of about 
thirty new members at a meeting held this 
week, plans were made for an active win- 
ter, a feature of which will be a series of 
lectures on various branches of motor- 
ing—engines, tires, radiators, appliances, 
ete. The lectures will start about the mid- 
dle of January, when Charles Y. Knight, 
inventor of the engine bearing that name, 
will deliver a lecture on engines to the 
Philadelphians. 


Commmercial Car Outlook at Chicago Promising—Syracuse 
Will Have Novel Feature—Atlanta To Promote Exhibition— 
Detroit Space Allotted—Quincy Will Repeat. 1911 Success 


Cree Dec. 26—From headquarters 
of the Chicago show comes news that 
already the number of manufacturers of 
motor trucks and del’very wagons who will 
definitely display their latest models dur- 
ing the second week cr commercial section, 
from February 5 to 10, exceeds the list at 
last winter’s show by exactly twenty. Yet 
new applications for space are being made 
every week, with practically no more space 
to be allotted. All space in the Coliseum 
building and Coliseum annex was taken 
long ago by forty-four manufacturers, and 
the armory, which was not used during the 
second week of last winter’s show, has been 
divided among thirty makers. Not all of 
the new makes of trucks are built by new 
companies. At least eight are just being 
brought out by well-known manufacturers 
who have been building pleasure cars for 
years—several for a decade or more. Among 
these are the Pope, Locomobile, Lozier, 
Davis, Wyckoff, Church & Partridge, 
Speedwell, Velie and Diamond T. 


BIRD SYMPHONY FOR SYRACUSE 


Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 23—A half-million 
dollars in cars and $150,000 in accessories 
will be represented at the third annual 
show of the motor car dealers of Syracuse 
at the state armory in March. So far 
applications for space have been filed by 
local agents of the Hudson, Overland, Ste- 
vens-Duryea, Mitchell, Regal, Maxwell, Co- 
lumbia, Peerless, R. C. H., Packard, 
E-M-F, Cadillac, Flanders, Ford, Reo, Ram- 
bler, Velie and Everitt. 

Contracts have been let for the decora- 
tions. There will be an immense fountain, 
electric showers of lights in fine designs, 
and the bird symphony. The latter fea- 
ture is borrowed from the recent indus- 
trial exposition here. From the center of 
each first-floor booth will be suspended a 
birehbark basket cage containing a canary 
bird, all picked songsters. 


PROVIDENCE’S SHOW SCHEME 
Providence, R. I., Dee. 26—A _ particular- 
ly attractive decorative scheme has been 
worked out for the interior of the state 
armory, Providence, during the week of 
the show to be given by the Rhode Island 
Licensed Automobile Dealers’ Association, 
on January 22-27, inclusive. The exhibition 
will be the first in 3 years within the state. 
The interior of the drill shed will be trans- 
formed into a pleasing exhibition space by 
the extensive use of trellis work and bunt- 
ing. In the upper or main hall the pleas- 
ure vehicles will be shown. The basement 
hall, where the artillery companies are 
quartered, will be used for commercial ve- 
hicles and accessory displays. Forty-three 


‘taken place last Friday night. 


different makes of pleasure vehicles will be 
shown in the main hall and sixteen styles 
of commercial trucks or delivery wagons 
will be found in the basement section. 


ATLANTA ON CIRCUIT 


Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 22—A show will be 
put on in the Atlanta Auditorium-armory 
February 10 to 17. Virtually all the space 
has already been applied for and it is 
likely that the original allotments will 
have to be cut down somewhat to make 
room for the late comers. On December 
22, 17,000 square feet of the 20,000 that is 
available had been subscribed for. 


ALL DETROIT SPACE ASSIGNED 
Detroit, Mich., Dec. 25—Space in the 
Wayne pavilion and temporary annex, for 
the eleventh annual show of the Detroit 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, is now 
all assigned, the final drawing having 
There were 
forty-three applicants for the 10,000 addi- 
tional feet of floor space afforded by the 
annex, and most of them were taken care 
of, although some of the exhibits will be 
somewhat cramped. The following manu- 
facturers and dealers have been added to 
the list of exhibitors: American Steam 
Truck Co., of Lansing;. Grabowsky, Cole- 
ridge Motor Truck Co., Cleveland; the 
Neumann-Lane Co., Kissel, Hayward Motor 
Car Co., Port Huron; the Poss Motor Co., 
the Miller Motor Car Co., Cunningham Co., 
the Anderson Electric Car Co., the Oliver 
Motor Car Co., Lion Motor Sales Co., Over- 
land, Herreshoff and the Paige-Detroit. 


BALTIMORE’S PLAN 

Baltimore, Md., Dec. 25—The Baltimore 
show plans have. three sizes of floor space. 
These will be the minimum, intermediate 
and maximum. The dealers will be notified 
to file applications before January 20. 
After that date the space in the armory 
will be reckoned with that required by 
the dealers and if the armory floor is not 
large enough, each applicant will be re- 
duced on a percentage basis. The dealers 
then will be notified of their spaces and 
also the date for drawing. 


QUINCY WILL REPEAT 

Quincy, Ill., Dee. 22—The second annual 
Mississippi valley show, embracing the 
states of Illinois, Missouri and Iowa, will 
be held in Quincy the week of February 
26-March 3, 3 weeks earlier than last year. 
The change in date is made so as to con- 
form to the other dates of similar shows 
in the central west, and at the request of 
dealers. 

The show is given in the fireproof stone 
pavilion, with a floor space of 20,000 square 
feet. 
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New Year’s 


URNING over new leaves and determining on a few resolu- 
tions for the coming year would prove a good investment 
for several of the concerns engaged in the manufacture of 
motor cars and accessories; it would be good policy for some 
dealers and some branch managers to do a little thinking on 
the subject. There are many departments in the motor business 
in which a few changes would be welcome. Only those changes 
which will be of permanent value are worth considering. 
¥. ¥ 
YSTEM is one -of the-biggest and most necessary factors 
in the business. The car maker who has not analyzed the 
working conditions of his factory will not be aware of the 
saving accomplished by the use of a good system. This is espe- 
cially the case in big manufacturing rooms of a car plant. 
Time is lost by not having proper racks on which to support the 
raw material at the side of the drill, the lathe, the milling 
machine or any other factory machine. The importance of 
having a good rack on which the workman can place the finished 
article also is of prime importance. There are factories where 
the piece to be worked upon is taken off the floor and as soon 
as it is finished it again is placed on the floor. A case of this 
nature recently came to hand in which a screw was being cut. 
The workmen spent 15 minutes cleaning the dirt off of the piece 
when he picked it up off the floor and before he could put it 
into the machine. System would save that factory thousands 
of dollars per year in this field. 
® ad 
CHICAGO car dealer made the statement: ‘‘I have not 
been making the money I should have but do not know 
how to find out where the trouble is.’’ A rival dealer remarked: 
‘‘T put an accountant in my place for several weeks every 
year and I know exactly how much each department costs me. 
I know if my repair department is operating at a gain or loss, 
and if so, how much; and also what are the reasons that bring 
such conditions about.’’ These comparative statements give 
a glance at the necessity for New Year’s resolutions and also 
what can be accomplished by following good ones. There are 
many dealers hard up today simply because they have not the 
proper systems operating in their salesrooms or repair depart- 
ments or garage departments. So few dealers think to charge 
each department up with its share of overhead charges. They 
deceive themselves. They tell their neighbor how they have 
made money on their second-hand department but not in one 
single computation have they charged this department with its 
proper percentage of rent, with its insurance share, with its tele- 
phone percentage, with its overhead management share and with 
the several other legitimate charges that should be counted up 


against the department. Any department can be made a success if © 
the overhead and a score of other legitimate charges are not 


counted in its expenses. The dealer or manager of any other 
business who does not look into the details as he should sooner 
or later will find himself up against an unknown factor in his 
business; namely, that of ignorance regarding the real condi- 
tion that exists in each and al] of his many departments. 


ad ® 
S YSTEM will help many of the publicity departments in the 
different factories. Judgment also will. be a big help to 
them. The publicity department is the one that tries to let 
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Resolutions 


the public know everything in other channels than through the 
advertising pages. It is a good legitimate department. The 
greatest trouble with many of them is that they fail when it 
comes to a real question of news judgment. Motor Age knows 
of companies that have won an important hill-climb, reliability 
run or track race on the 15th of the month and their publicity 
department has sent out the story 2 weeks later. That depart- 
ment apparently forgot that there is a time element in news of 


that nature, and that if they hope to get such published they 
must be up to the minute. 


z. z 


HE preparing of catalogs often is up to the publicity depart- 

ment and in this respect there are a score of makers who 
are losing out. Many catalogs are of little value. They do not 
convey much information. Such a compiler imagines that every- 
body is as much interested in his car as he is. He deals entirely 
in generalities; he considers it one of his cardinal points to 
avoid information of a detail nature. It seemed an unalterable 
law that everything that savors of facts should be avoided 
and the biggest possible generalities substituted. This is all 
wrong. A catalog should be a student proposition. The man 
who carries a catalog home in his pocket does so because he 
wants to get more information on the car; in a word, he wants 
to make a study of it. Many catalogs are the very opposite 
of this. A study is out of the question. Catalogs should con- 
tain arguments, arguments backed up by facts. They also 
should contain car details and .analyses—describe mechanical 
changes and principles. There are a few that measure up to 
this standard, but there are many more that are lacking in 
nearly every respect. They disappoint the reader, who is look- 
ing for the car information, and their field of usefulness is cut 
in half in this way. Well written catalogs, containing information 
of the sort desired by the buyer, more than pay for themselves 
and they should be the rule, not the exception. 


e 


DVERTISING departments can con over a few New Year’s 

resolutions. During the past year there has been a feeling 
among many makers that there has been much misleading adver- 
tising. A certain car wins a hill-climb, a reliability run, a road 
race, a track race, or a beach race. The advertisements create 
wrong impressions. The other makers object, and as a result 
much of the value of the victory is lost. It should not be hard 
to write a plain statement of facts in an advertisement. Many 
have tried to do the opposite. Cars that only won their class 
in a hill-climb have been advertised as winning the climb. In 
road races often the car finishing second or third has been 
advertised as if it were the only real winner in the event. Al! 
of this distortion of the facts; all of this intending to convey 
a little different, impression than what the bald truth should 
convey is disastrous. It is damaging to the industry. It is 
regrettable state of affairs. The industry is worthy better treat 
ment at the hands of those comprising it. Where the individ- 
uals of a society, or a community, are false it is hard for the 
community as a whole to carry that clean front that it should 
have. Advertisements which convey impressions that do not 
coincide with the facts should be stopped and the controlling 
bodies should make it a severe penalty where such take place 
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Westerners Working on Another Trail: 


HOENIX, Ariz., Dec. 22—EHighty-four 

delegates from Arizona, California and 
New Mexico met in the state capitol at 
Phoenix December 20 and 21 and formed 
the Ocean-to-Ocean Highway Association. 
The main object of the association is to 
work for the construction of a transconti- 
nental highway passing through the three 
states represented in the convention. 


It was left to the three delegations to~ 


decide upon the route to be taken by the 
highway in each state. Arizona and New 
Mexico had no trouble in reaching an 
agreement, but eleven California delegates 
withdrew when the convention refused to 
receive their minority report. 

Governor Richard E. Sloan of Arizona 
issued the call under which the convention 
was held. The following officers were 
elected: President, John S. Mitchell, Los 
Angeles; secretary, J. S. Conwell, Los 
Angeles; treasurer, A. W. Ballard, Phoe- 
nix; vice-president for California, A. G. 
Spalding, San Diego; vice-president for 
Arizona, Del M. Potter, Clifton; vice-presi- 
dent for New Mexico, D. B. Sellers, Albu- 
querque. The legislative committee chosen 
consists of Stoddard Jess, Los Angeles; 
Thomas Early, Pasadena; F. A. Miller, 
Riverside; A. W. Balfour, Pomona; Rufus 
Choate, San Diego. All members of this 
committee are Californians. 

The New Mexico route recommended by 
the convention starts at the Arizona line 
16 miles east of Springerville and proceeds 
eastward to Magdalena, Socorro, San An- 
tonio, Carthage and Albuquerque; thence 
to Santa Fe, Las Vegas and Raton, leaving 
the state on the old Santa‘Fe trail.12 miles 
north of Raton on the Colorado state line. 

Following is the Arizona report: ‘‘Re- 
solved, That the transcontinental highway, 
in erossing the state of Arizona, shall be- 
gin at Yuma on the Colorado river and run 
thence along the course of the state high- 
way as heretofore surveyed to the city 
of Phoenix, thence by way of Tempe and 
Mesa to the Roosevelt dam, thence to the 
city of Globe over the state highway al- 
ready constructed, thence to San Carlos 
on the Gila river, thence up the Gila valley 
to Clifton, thence northerly to Springer- 
ville, thence easterly to the Arizona and 
New Mexico line to form a junction with 
the highway as constructed through the 
state of New Mexico.’’ 

The California majority report follows: 
‘‘Whereas, the California delegation of 
the Ocean-to-Ocean Highway Association, 
in eaucus assembled, believing that the 
route presenting the fewest geographical 
and physical obstacles, should be endorsed 
for the national highway, having under 
consideration the advantages of having 
such a highway pass through as much set- 
tled territory as possible, and within strik- 
ing distance at. all times of a transconti- 
nental railroad, therefore, be it 


Arizona, California and New 
Mexico Organize Ocean -to- 
Ocean Highway Association 
To Get Transcontinental Plum 


‘Resolved, That the California delega- 
tion recommend as a course for the national 
highway, a route running westerly from 
Yuma, along and near the Southern Pacific 
railway to a point about 4% miles west 


of Mammoth station, thence southwesterly 


to Brawley, thence northwesterly along 
the south and west side of Salton sea to 
Mecea, thence along the main line of the 
Southern Pacific railroad to Beaumont, 
Redlands Junction, Colton; thence by 
shortest road to Los Angeles.’’ 

Rough drafts of articles of association 
and by-laws for the organization were 
drawn by a committee appointed for that 
purpose and approved by the convention 
as follows: . 

‘*First: The establishment of a system 
of national highways which shall traverse 


the states of California, Arizona and New ° 


Mexico and such other states as may 
choose. to affiliate. 

‘*Second: For the establishment of a 
uniform system of road building through- 
out the country. 

‘*Third: To obtain federal aid and co- 
operation toward the establishment of a 
system of interstate roads between the 
states of California, Arizona and New 
Mexico and such other states as may 
affiliate, 

‘*Fourth: To obtain the co-operation 
of all states in the Union for the purpose 
of obtaining federal aid toward the estab- 
lishment of a series of national highways 
traversing the United States of America 
and to that end we earnestly request the 
co-operation of all states in the union and 
assure them of our hearty co-operation in 
bringing about said highway to promote 
the objects of this organization.’’ 


HARLAN W. WHIPPLE DEAD 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 26—Special telegram 
—Harlan W. Whipple, former president of 
the American Automobile Association and 
the founder of taxicab companies here and 
elsewhere, died suddenly last night at 
Lawrence, Mass., of heart trouble. 

Mr. Whipple was president of the A. A. 
A. at a time when it looked as if the na- 
tional organization was going to pieces— 
the time of the trouble during the Ormond 
beach meet when Bowden, Vanderbilt and 
Wallace resigned from the racing board 
and Mr. Whipple himself resigned the 
presidency. At the time of his death Mr. 
Whipple was vice-president of the Bay 
State club. He was born in South Dart- 
mouth, Mass., October 8, 1865. 


USTIN, Texas, Dec. 23—While Texas 
made a notable record in the con- 
struction of good roads during the present 
year, there is every indication that it will. 
far exceed its work in that line during the 
year 1912. 

Another thing besides the motor car that. 
has encouraged the good roads movement 
in Texas is the more liberal local laws 
which the legislature has passed for many 
counties in the state governing such work. 
It is considered practically certain that 
the next legislature will enact a state high- 
way commission law which will still fur- 
ther advance this movement. A measure 
of this kind was before the last legislature. 
but failed of passage. 

There are several ambitious projects for 
the construction of trunk lines in the state 
on foot at this time, and the prospects 
are encouraging for their consummation 
during the coming year. One of these 
proposed highways is to run from Port 
Arthur to Houston via Beaumont, thence 
along the gulf coast through a number 
of towns to Corpus Christi, thence north 
to San Antonio, a total distance of more 
than 500 miles. 

Several stretches of this proposed high- 
way already have been constructed and 
work is in progress on others, several of 
the different counties through which it 
passes having voted bonds for the pur- 
pose. Another proposed trunk highway 
is to run north and south through the 
state, starting at Brownsville near the 
mouth of the Rio Grande and extending 
north to the Red river, a distance of more 
than 500 miles. Its route is through a 
large number of thriving cities and towns 
of the state. The construction of the 
southern end of this road is already in 
progress in Cameron county. Another pro- 
posed trunk road is to run from Texarkana 
east to Sherman, where it will connect 
with the proposed road that is to be built 
between Dallas and the Red river. 

There is unusual activity in the con- 
struction of good roads in what is known 
as the black-waxy land belt of the state. 
Owing to the almost impassable condition 
of unimproved roads in that character of 
soil farmers find it necessary to bring 
about the improvement of the country 
roads in order to be able to get their 
products to market during the rainy pe- 
riods. ; 

While it is impossible to estimate at 
this time the amount of bonds that will 
probably be-issued for the construction of 
good roads in Texas during the year 1912, 
it is thought that the total sum will aggre- 
gate more than $10,000,000, as compared 
with something more than $7,000,000 for 
1911. In many of the black-waxy coun- 
ties of the state there will be 50 to 200 
miles of completed good roads by the end 
of 1912. 
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A PANORAMA OF WAVERLY, A TOURIST POINT NEAR HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. THIS SCENERY IS 








©N October 3, 1910, there appeared in the 
r columns of the Halifax Chronicle the 
following item: ‘‘Paul Hanson, E. J. Terry 
and F. C. Gates, of St. John, are guests at the 
Halifax hotel. The party left St. John on 
Saturday morning in a motor car and came 
as far as Amherst that day, coming to Hali- 
fax last night.’’ 

Just 10 days later the St. John Telegraph 
published the following news item:- ‘‘ Paul 
R. Hanson returned from Halifax yesterday 
in his touring car.’’ 

To the average newspaper reader these 
news items would be of but little interest, 
but to the motorist or tourist who is. ac- 
quainted with the Canadian maritime prov- 
inces, they are significant in the extreme. 

They mean, in short, that these tourists 
were the first to have successfully made all 
the way overland, in a motor car, the round 
OLD BRIDGE AT ST. trip between the cities of St. John and Hali- 

JOHN fax. They mean that with their car they 
traversed some of the most rugged country 
in the northern hemisphere; a country abounding in magnificent scenery, 
virgin forests, and vast plains cut by mountain torrents and deep ravines. 
While in certain sections the roads are as good as the average highways 
y of the eastern states, a certain part of the trip they are but mere trails 
AS along the hillside or through dense forests of spruce and pine. 
$ As the crow flies overland, the distance from St. John to Halifax is 
but 300 miles, but as these tourists went, zig-zagging across the country, their car 
earried them nearly 700 miles. 

It was a beautiful October morning when the tourists pulled away from their 
garage in St. John. The road from St. John to Moncton is one of the finest in the 
maritime provinces, and leads through one of the picturesque valleys of the prov- 
ince. It is well kept, winds along the banks of the Kemnnebecasis, and crosses 
fertile farms that have been reclaimed from the forest lands. Many thriving vil- 
iages are en route. 

Hampton, 25 miles from St. John, a favorite summer resort, was reached in 
an hour. Forty-four miles out, the town of Sussex was reached, and then com- 
menced the long, steep climb up the Anagance mountain. Mr. Gates, who by 
common consent had received the nickname of ‘‘Pearly Gates,’’ alias ‘‘Nimrod,’’ 
‘fallowed as how’’ the tourists’ larder needed replenishing, and, as the car was 
admirably creeping up the hillside, leaped nimbly from the ear, and vanished with 
his trusty Flobert into a thicket in search of game. But few minutes had elapsed 
when the whizzing of partridges was heard; rapid shots in succession followed, and 











Motoring in the Maritime Provinces 
: By Paul R. Hanson 


then, out of the thickest: part of the bush 
appeared our hunter laden with a brace 
of fine birds. 

Once over the mountain, the road rises 
and falls with the undulations of the hills, 
and plunges every now and then into the 
forest which skirts the river. The driver’s 
job ceases to be a sinecure, the road be- 
comes narrower, and the turns are sharp 
and abrupt. Here you make the acquaint- 
ance of that motorists’ abomination, the 
pole-constructed culvert, originally built 
on a level with the road, but which, worn 
by rain and traffic, proves a ‘menace to 
speedy going. Fortunately, the country 
roads’ commissioners have partly re- 
placed them with more sound bridges of 
stone and cement. 


Moncton, one of the most progressive 
towns of the maritime provinces, and the 
headquarters of the Intercolonial railway, 
was reached early in the afternoon. 
Moncton has a special attraction for tour- 
ists who are fond of seeing the curious 
in nature. It is the bore of the Petit- 
codiac, a phenomenon that is to be seen 
every -time the tide comes in, though it is 
seen to much better advantage at the 
time of the full moon tides. In order to 
understand what the bore is, one must 
have an idea of the relation of the river 
to the Bay of Fundy, and of the Bay of 
Fundy to the Atlantic ocean. All three 
are necessary to constitute the bore as 
it is seen twice in every 24 hours at 
Moncton. 

When there is not any tide, the river 
goes out of business for all practical pur- 
poses, and only shows what a chance 
there would be for'‘a river if there were 
enough water to fill the yawning hollow 
between the banks. There is some water, 
it is true, but the quantity looks to be 
so small as it flows along the channel, 
with the hundreds of feet of sloping 
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banks of red mud on each side, that it is 
searcely worth considering. There are 
miles of this slippery mud inclined at an 
angle of repose, and for several hours 
each day the vessels at the wharves are 
as clear of the water as if they were in 
a hay field. This is the way the Petit- 
codiac appears when the stranger goes to 
see the bore. 

In the meantime, however, the tidal 
wave of the Atlantic has struck the coast 
of North America, and, pouring into the 
Bay of Fundy, has risen higher and higher 
as its volume has become compressed by 
the narrowing shores. Reaching the head 
of the bay, it is forced into estuaries, and 
at high water has risen from 25 to 54 feet, 
the height varying with the spring and 
nip tides. 

The tide after it enters the wide mouth 
of the Petitcodiac meets with a check 
to its regular flow by the narrowing of 
the river, about 8 miles below Moncton. 
The flood does not pause, but comes 
through the narrow space in a hurry, 
rolling itself up the river in a wave which 
looks like a rapidly advancing wall of 
water. This is the bore. The height of 
it varies according to the conditions by 
which the outside tidal wave is governed. 
There are occasions when it is a bore of 
only 1 or 2 feet, but at spring tides, at 
the full moon, there may be a wave of 
from 7 to 10 feet high, or possibly~more. 
It is seen with peculiar effect by moon- 
light. On’‘a still summer night those who 
are waiting on the wharves high above 
the bed of the river, hear in the distance 
a low rumbling, which becomes a roar as 
the seconds pass. When the bore comes 
in sight the contrast. between the ad- 
vancing flood and the bare bed of the 
river suggests, for a moment, the old 


the passage of the children of Israel, or 


bible pictures of the Red sea divided for — 
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TYPICAL OF THIS SECTION OF THE MARITIME PROVINCES. IT IS A GREAT MOTORISTS’ RESORT 


Ramble Through the Land of Evangeline 


rather the closing of that sea after the chosen 
people had passed over. In another moment 
the foaming, rushing volume of water has cov- 
ered the channel and risen high up on the 
banks. Another wave follows, and, ere long, 
what was but a little while before a muddy 
hollow is a broad and beautiful river, glisten- 
ing like molten silver in the moonlight, a sight 
that is most entrancing. 

It is a delightful ride from Moncton to Hope- 
well Rocks, those geological marvels of this 
part of the Bay of Fundy shore. Sculptured | 
into most fantastic mould by the powerful 
tides, the gigantic rocks rise from the beach 
to a tremendous height, and at their base are 
caverns and grottos that suggest to the visitor 
fancies of fairyland. 







At Amherst are the most productive fields of 
Nova Scotia. Long, flat marsh lands, protected ITS TWO wet 
by dykes, stretch along the length of the Bay gpnoprs 
of Fundy, and yield immense crops of hay and 
potatoes. Here the tourists met for the first 
time the red clay roads which were to be followed right through to | “4 
Halifax. Fortunately, on the first day, the roads were dry and solid, 
and good progress was made until Amherst was reached early in the 
evening. 

Truro was the next objective point, 97 miles away, and the start was 
made at 11:30 in the morning. Parrsboro, a quaint little village on Minas 
Basin, was reached without incident worthy of mention in 2 hours. 

While at Parrsboro the visitors had a chance of looking up to Cobe- 
quid bay. From Truro they can reverse the picture and look down. By 
ascending Penny’s mountain, 3 miles from the court house, a splendid 
view is had, taking in the range of North mountains, terminating at 
Blomidon, of Longfellow’s Evangeline fame, while the river meanders ¢ 
gracefully through the valley on its way to the troubled waters of Fundy 
From Wollaston Heights, a mile from the court house, is found another 
fine view of the surrounding country, while the best views of the town down to the 
bay, are had from Winburn and Fundy hills. A drive to Old Barns, otherwise known 
as Clifton, will be found of interest. The Shubenacadie has a bore, similar to that 
of the Petiteodiac at Moncton. 

For 2 miles out of Parrsboro can the highway travelled to Five Islands be dig- 
nified by the name of road. To adequately describe its abominable features would 
require the pen of a Dante and the patience of Job. For years the trail has been 
known as the Devil’s Elbow, and it is, in truth, well named. Plunging into the 
depths of an almost virgin forest, and skirting a rocky mountain torrent, the tour- 
‘ists ploughed through mud, axle deep. It was a case of plug, plug all the way. 
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A PANORAMA. OF BEAUTIFUL BEDFORD BASIN NEAR HALIFAX, 


After what seemed a century, although it was but 3 hours, the 13 miles of mud 
and stone came to an end, and the car emerged from the forest onto the shores of 
the Cobequid Bay. It did not take the tourists long to cover the 50-odd*miles to Truro, 
and by 9 o’clock were at Hotel Learmont, in that city. 

From Truro to Halifax the road runs through a fine country, the most flourishing 
portion of which is not seen by the train traveller. Large tracts of rich intervale 
and excellent upland combine to make one of the finest farming districts in Nova 
Scotia. Through this flows the Stewiacke river, which takes its rise among the 
hills of Pictou and flows for 40 miles or so until it empties into the Shubenacadie 
at Fort Ellis. The Shubenacadie is a large and swift stream, and was at one time 
looked upon as the future highway of commerce across the province. Nature had 
placed a chain of lakes at the source of the river, and it would seem that art would 
have little trouble in constructing a canal to Halifax. 

Both the Stewiacke and the Shubenacadie have good fishing, and so have the lakes 
beyond the latter as Windsor Junction is approached. Grand Lake has fine fishing 
in June, July, September and October. Some years ago 120,000 white fish were 
put into this lake and are doing well. All the lakes of Halifax county afford good 





A GOOD MOTORING ROAD ALONG BEDFORD BASIN 
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fishing, but the rivers, with few excep- 
tions, are short and rapid streams which 
become very low during the summer 
season. 

Game is abundant in the country be- 
tween Shubenacadie and Canso, and some 
of the finest moose in Nova Scotia have 
been found in that district. Moose, in- 
deed, are occasionally captured close to 
the railway, and it is only a few years 
since three of them were run down and 
killed by an express train near Welling- 
ton, 21 miles from Halifax. The ride 
into the capital was uneventful. 

During the tourists’ stay in Halifax, 
many interesting trips were taken to 
famous scenic points around the harbor. 
Bedford Basin, Herring Cove and Dutch 
Village, with their quaint fishing huts 
and boats, were all visited in turn, and 
one bright afternoon the cars climbed to 
the top of the citadel, and here, under 
the grim walls of the renowned old fort- 
ress, 2 magnificent panorama was had of 
the city and bay. 

Favored with perfect weather going, 
the return portion of the tour proved to 
be a constant battle against the elements. 
In spite of the disheartening road con- 
ditions, the car ploughed valiantly on, 
and in 27 hours’ actual running time 
reached St. John. 

From Truro to Amherst the travellers 
are carried over the Cobequid Mountains, 
and when they reach Folleigh Lake they 
were 607 feet above the sea. The air 
was very bracing. The scenery among 
the mountains is more than picturesque. 
Sometimes the eye will catch a pastoral 
picture of a winding valley, dotted with 
cottages and in the midst of fertile 
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fields, while far below them a glistening 
of water. tells where the river flows 
through the bright green intervales, or 
leaps in fairy-like cascades in its journey 
down the hillside. The glorious panorama 
is continued as the car runs its course 
through the picturesque Wentworth 
valley. 

Halifax to Truro was made in 5 hours, 
and the tourists made Amherst in but 6 
hours and 20 minutes. 

To those who are contemplating sum- 
mer tours, a trip through the maritime 
provinces is to be highly recommended. 
St. John, Yarmouth, Digby or Halifax 
can be quickly reached by boat from 
Boston, or if the motorist desires to come 
overland from the States, the road 
through Portland and Bangor is most sat- 
isfactory. 

Instead of being subjected to the tire- 
some and costly red tape methods at 
European frontiers, the tourist is per- 
mitted to enter Canada and remain there 
months, upon deposit into the customs 
office a bond ‘which may be had at an 
insignificant cost, usually $5, from the 
landing agent at the border. 

The tourist is not obliged to re-license 
his car upon entering any of the mari- 
time provinces, and may tour throughout 
the entire country without molestation, 
provided he observes the reasonable road 

_ regulation of the province. ‘‘Keep to 
the left’’ is the rule. 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are 
unexcelled summer resorts, and when the 
eastern American cities are sweltering in 
the heat the cool sea breezes which sweep 
across the maritime provinces make liv- 
ing worth while. 
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THAT PROVINCE THROUGH WHICH NEARLY ALL MOTORING PARTIES PASS WHEN TOURING THE PROVINCE 


Nowhere can be found more picturesque scenery—the pine forests and ocean 
shores never lose their charm, and the quaint villages and towns along the way- 
side are a new world to the motorist who has exhausted the scenic possibilities of 
his own land. 

As for the roads, they are quite on a par with the highways in the Centra) 
West, and some stretches, notably the road from Yarmouth to Windsor, Moncton to 
St. John, St. John to Fredericton, etc., are quite as good as the rest of America. In 
dry weather the red clay roads are excellent, and it is only in certain isolated sec- 
tions, such as were traversed on the above trip, that the tourist should take 
extreme precaution. 

There are excellent garage facilities in all the larger cities, and in the smaller 
towns gasoline and oil can be readily obtained from hardware stores. Hotel 
accommodations through the provinces are reasonably satisfactory. Therefore, there 
is no reason why motorists from the States should not give this section considera- 
tion when making their plans for a long jaunt. Certainly they will find the scenery 
picturesque enough to interest them, while the historical relics are well worth the 
trip into this section of the dominion of Canada. 
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Giving an Old Motor Car Modern Lines 


ANY motorists who are familiar with 
the rapid growth of the motor car 
industry and who have watched the evolu- 
tion of the modern car from the first crude 
and comparatively inefficient forms to the 
modern vehicles may wonder what has be- 
come of the many thousand old cars that 
have been produced in times past and 
which are now considered out of date and 
therefore useless, Many of these are still 
in daily use, especially in small towns and 
rural districts, where appearance does not 
militate against their use and where utility 
is judged more by performance and cost of 
operation than by graceful lines and fine 
finish. 

In a city or place of any pretensions, 
however, one may just as well be dead as 
be out of style, and any one owning and 
operating a car of ancient vintage, no mat- 
ter how useful it is, is looked upon with 
amusement mingled with pity by neighbors 
and acquaintances. The mechanism may 
be sound and well adjusted, the car may 
be quiet, easy to run and maintain, yet the 
fact that it is unconventional or a trifle 
behind the times in appearance results in 
a depreciation in value as large as it is 
unjust. 


Redesigning the Car 


One owning a car whose lines are not 
strictly up to the modern standard, yet 
who is satisfied with its performance, often 
parts with it at a considerable sacrifice of 
money to purchase a car of later design 
which will not be so satisfactory. Others 
attempt to remodel the vehicles without 
due regard to appearances and after spend- 
ing considerable time and money find that 
the final result is not much of an improve- 
ment over the design evolved by the orig- 
inal designer. The mistake often is made 
of attaching a hood or bonnet that is all 
out of proportion to the rest of the car 
and which projects over the front axle a 
considerable distance; to use poorly de- 
signed mud guards and foot boards; to cut 
down the body sides without altering con- 
trol elements, such as the angle of the 
steering post or ldngth of control levers; 
to attach a box or basket to an already 
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METHOD OF TANK ATTACHMENT USED 
IN RECONSTRUCTION 


How an Oldsmobile Runabout 
Can Be Entirely Rebuilt With 
Wheel Steering, Longer Wheel- 
base, Longer Springs and Other 


Features for Sum of $48.25 














1—FRONT VIEW OF RUNABOUT 


FIG. 
AFTER ALTERATIONS WERE MADE SHOW- 
ING THE FALSE RADIATOR FRONT 








By Victor W. Page 


high rear deck or allow it to project for 
some distance back of the body, and other 
similar changes intended to disguise the 
ear. The alterations are so made that it 
is evident to all, no matter how inexperi- 
enced, that the car is but a makeshift and 
therefore an object of ridicule. 

A little study of the car, taking into 
consideration the arrangement of the 
mechanism, a few intelligent measure- 
ments and some rough drawings, which 
must be made to scaie, however, will show 
much and enable the amateur designer to 
have some conception of the appearance 
of the remodeled vehicle. To show what 
can be done in this respect when the prob- 
lem is attacked in the right manner, the 
writer will detail briefly some of the steps 
taken by him in changing an old-type car 
over to a runabout having more modern 
lines and the approximate cost. 


Work of Reconstruction 


The car, which is shown in its original 
form as Fig. 3, was a taype which. enjoyed 
great popularity for a number of years. It 
was purchased by the writer for a very 
small sum, after it had seen considerable 
service, and as the mechanism was in fair 
condition it was run that season without 
any alteration except some minor mechan- 
ical repairs. Its appearance, the vehicle 
then being in its seventh year, always at- 
tracted attention, and the remarks of that 
merciless critic, the small boy, caused the 
writer mental uneasiness so many times 
that it was determined to so alter its ap- 
pearance that it would not be conspicuous 
or attract more attention than the average 
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conventional small car. The result after 
making the changes is shown at Figs. 1 
and 4, and it is obvious that the lines have 
been materially improved and conforin 
more to the vehicles of 1911 than the style 
of 1903 depicted as Fig. 3. 

The wheelbase was lengthened from 68 
inches to 84 inches, greatly enhancing the 
ease of riding and materially improving 
the appearance. The old toboggan front 
or curved dash was replaced by a less or- 
nate straight member, which served to sep- 
arate the hood from the body, as well as 
serving as a basis for attaching the steer- 
ing post, a dash coil and switch and a pair 
of oil side lights. The tiller steering de- 
vice was discarded and a wheel steering 
device, contrived from odds and ends 
picked up at various repair shops, was in- - 
stalled to direct the vehicle. 


Changing the Appearance 


A casting was made of malleable iron to 
conform to the shape of a modern radiator 
and installed at the front of the length- 
ened chassis, the deception being further 
promoted by the use of a stock sheet steel 
mesh such as used for fronts to air-cooled 
ears. -The muffler was dropped from the 
body to a position directly beneath that it 
originally occupied, the old galvanized iron 
water and gasoline tanks were also re- 
moved from the body interior. This left 
the mechanism of the car very accessible 
and everything could be easily reached, a 
condition just opposite to that which for- 
merly obtained. 

The first step was to lengthen the wheel- 
base, which was very easily accomplished. 
In the original car, the power plant, tanks, 
muffler and transmission were all mounted 
on a malleable iron frame, approximately 
square in shape and of an even leg angle 
iron section 1.75 inch by 1.75 inch by .25 
inch, This frame, which also served to 


support the body, was mounted directly on 
the side springs which joined the axles to- 
gether, the whole forming the chassis as- 
sembly. 

These springs were not solid; that is, 
the leaves did not extend from one end to 
the other; only the bottom and heaviest 
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leaf was full length. The other members 
were in two pieces each, one at the front, 
the other at back, being separated from 
each other by a wood filling about 10 
inches long. The object of this arrange- 
ment was evidently to give superior re- 
siliency to the side member, as the lower 
leaf probably was strong enough to carry 
a large part of the road, the other laminae 
serving as reinforcing members at the 
front and rear. To lengthen the springs, 
the lower leaf was cut in half on each 
member, a new piece of spring steel was 
welded in, making the side springs 16 
inches longer than they were originally. 
As there was no need for spring at the 
center part, owing to that portion being 
bolted directly to the frame, this did not 
interfere with the utility of the member 
and the welding heat only took the temper 
from the part of the spring where it was 
of no value, leaving the resiliency in the 
springs at the end, where it was needed. 


Lengthening the Frame 


To lengthen the frame out to take care 
of the augmented spring length, two pieces 
of angle iron, with a section 2 by 2 inches 
by 0.25 inch and 6 feet 8 inches long, were 
fitted under the original frame. These pro- 
jected over the axle when moved to its 
new location 16 inches ahead of the old 
one about 2 inches. Everything was added 
at the front of the machine, the rear end 
being left substantially as it was origin- 
ally. This enabled the writer to leave his 
power plant occupying the same position 
relative to the rear axle, as it did before 
the alterations were made, thus involving 
no change in length of driving chain be- 
cause the distance between the sprocket 
centers was conserved. 

The front of the body was cut off and 
small risers attached to the top of the sill 
to serve in bracing the dash, and also to 
support an inclined footboard, carrying 
the foot brake, the accelerator and another 
pedal that was fitted to succeed the old 
lever at the side of the seat, formerly uti- 
lized to apply the emergency brake on the 
differential casing. Instead of fastening 





FIG. 3—RUNABOUT IN ITS ORIGINAL FORM. FIG. 4—SIDB VIEW OF ALTERED RUNABOUT, SHOWING EFFECT OF LENG” 
WHEELBASE, CHANGED BODY DESIGN, GOOD MUDGUARD INSTALLATION. USE OF FALSE RADIATOR IN FRONT AND A. 
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FIG. 2—SECTIONAL VIEWS OF THREE-COMPARTMENT TANK SHOWING ARRANGE- 
MENT OF THE VARIOUS LIQUID CONTAINERS IN ONE ASSEMBLY. DIAGRAM OF OIL 
SUPPLY SYSTEM AND METHOD OF SECURING TANK TO REAR DECK FIXED PORTION 


the dash to the body, it was attached se- 
eurely to a couple of angle or L pieces 
bolted to the new angle iron frame side 
members, and the pedals, also the radiator, 
which were attached directly to the body 
in the old design, were secured to the 
frame in the altered form. This enabled 


the writer to take off the car body without | 


disturbing any of the mechanical parts, it 
being necessary to disconnect only the 
water and gasoline pipes and several oil 
leads. 
Utilizing the Space 

The front of the frame under the hood 
and directly forward of the dash provided 
considerable space, which was filled with a 
special box having compartments to house 
two sets of batteries, a complete outfit of 
tools, pump, jack, tire supplies, spare inner 
tube and extra lubricating oil, none of 
which could be very easily stowed away 
with the old arrangement without utilizing 
space in the body and making the mechan- 
ism very inaccessible. With the old ar- 


rangement of parts it was necessary to re- 
move the body for such trifling adjust- 
ments as packing the water circulating 


pump stuffing box, which was located di- 
rectly under the battery box when that 
was under the seat. Putting the batteries 
under the hood enabled one to reach the 
pump directly from the top through the 
seat, and this merely required removing 
the seat cushion. 


As the water and gasoline tanks and 
the muffler were removed from the body 
interior, it was possible to cut the side 
panels down in height about 6 inches, this 
making a very neat rear deck. The hinged 
cover was kept so that one could gain 
immediate access to the cylinder head or 
earbureter by raising a portion of the rear 
deck. A special three-compartment tank, 
as shown in plan at Fig. 2, was made and 
attached to blocks secured to the fixed 
portion of the rear deck by straps of 
sheet iron. This container replaced those 
formerly used and was made of heavy- 
gauge copper instead of galvanized iron, 
which had caused much trouble by de- 
terioration and leakage, due to the chem- 
ical action of the liquids they contained. 
One end compartment was used for water, 
the design of the radiator making it neces- 
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sary to carry a certain amount of cooling 
liquid, the capacity being about 2 gallons. 

The small center tank was filled with 
lubricating oil, holding 2 quarts. A simple 
arrangement of piping enabled the oil to 
feed to a sight glass under the seat by 
crankcase compression, this replacing the 
old gravity feed glass cup used for cylin- 
der lubrication and providing automatic 
oiling. With the old arrangement, if one 
forgot to turn on the feed at the cup, the 
cylinder did not get any oil; the new 
system made the lubrication automatic. 
The old cup had to be refilled every 25 to 
30 miles; the new oiling system needed 
attention about once a month. The larger 
compartment was utilized for fuel, the 5 
gallons it carried being sufficient for a 
run of about 125 miles under average con- 
ditions. This placing of the tank made 
the filling openings very accessible, added 
to the appearance, and insured positive 
feed and sufficient supply of those essen- 
tials, water, gasoline and oil. 
Imitating a Radiator 

The pattern for the radiator front cast- 
ing was made by a local patternmaker for 
a very small sum, and as but one casting 
was to be made from it, it was not an 
extremely well finished piece of work. The 
use of the mesh imitating a cellular radi- 
ator made this such a good imitation of 
the average cooler that many people were 
deceived by it. Considerable amusement 
was derived by noting the chagrin of in- 
quiring persons whose curiosity prompted 
them to raise the hood to inspect the 
pewer plant! 
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COST OF RECONSTRUCTION 
=. 

Lengthening springs .........++.. J 
Angle iron, machined 2.25 
Combination tank. .....+++ ioe ee 
Four mud guards .......seeeeeee 6.50 
eS et See ae: Sie eer Fe 4.00 
Changing radiator ......-+.eeeee 2.00 
Pattern for front.......+..eeeees 2.50 
Casting, machined .............. 1.25 
Steering gear .......--cseceeeees 2.75 
Dash coil, second hand.......... 4.00 
Mesh for radiator. ..........ce.-- 3.00 
aR Seer ere 0.00 

Miscellaneous stock, bolts, lum- 

ber, strap iron, etc............ 2.00 
cpr Reet re eres eyes $48.25 




















The wheel-steering device was extem- 
porized from a discarded wheel spider for 
which a new rim was turned out and 
fitted, a piece of cold rolled shaft, a sim- 
ple cast iron supporting bearing for at- 
tachment to the dash, and the bevel gear 
reduction set that had formerly been used 
on a Maxwell runabout. The mud guards 
were made by a local tinsmith, the run- 
ning board supporting steps and fender 
irons were roughly formed by a cold forg- 
ing process—a strong bench vise, an 18- 
inch monkey wrench and a little muscular 
energy being all that is required—from 
Norway iron oval stock by the writer. 


Cost of Reconstruction 


As the work was done by the writer in 
spare time during a winter, no charge is 
made for this item in the list of cost. 

Of the items listed, the largest one, 
that of painting, was not absolutely neces- 
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sary, as the condition of the parts was 
good and the new pieces could have been 
touched up at slight expense. It was 
thought better to have it painted all over, 
and a coach red was applied by a carriage 
painter on his own time, the rubbing down 
of the body, the removal of the old paint 
and the preparation of the surface having 
been done by the writer, which accounts 
for the low cost of the painting, varnish- 
ing and striping. A few incidentals, not 
itemized, would bring the total cost of the 
alteration of this antiquated type of motor 
car to about $50. 

Money Well Spent . 


When one considers the materially im- 
proved appearance of the 8-year-old ma- 
chine and the fact that the mechanism is 
in excellent condition and fit for consider- 
able more service, it will be evident that 
the alterations were profitable and have 
materially augmented the value of an old 
car that was still serviceable and capable. 
but which lacked in appearance enough to 
be conspicuous. Not only were the lines 
improved, but the structural changes made 
for greater convenience, easier control and 
smoother riding. A certain amount of 
pleasure and instruction obtained while 
doing the work, and while the finished 
product cannot compare with the newer 
runabouts, it does not attract the caustic 
comment of the sidewalk critic, and one 
can make a trip conscious that he is not 
attracting more than his share of atten- 
tion, this promoting a mental condition 


that permits one to enjoy even an old one- 
lunger. 








Motor Car Does Good 
Service On Texas 
Ranges 


USTIN, Tex., Dec. 22—The use of the 

motor car upon the larger ranches in 
Texas for purposes of business and pleas- 
ure has become so general in recent years 
that it is a subject perhaps worthy of spe- 
cial attention for the reason that there 
are many interesting and unique features 
connected with their operation upon these 


properties. There hardly is a ranch prop- 
erty in Texas that does not possess for the 


use of its owner or superintendent one 
or more cars. For the most part, the graz- 


ing territory is well suited for the use of - 


motors, the country being generally of a 
level character, and even where highways 
have not been constructed the natural 
contour and smoothness of the country 


enables the cars to be operated with little 
interference. 


A Progressive Ranchman 

Perhaps the most notable ranch of 
Texas, from the standpoint of the use of 
cars thereon, is that of F. B. Rooke in 
Refugio county, in the upper gulf coast 
region. This ranch embraces 45,000 acres 





TROPHIES OF THE CHASE 


of land and is in a highly developed state. 


Mr. Rooke owns five Buick cars, which he - 


Owner Uses Five Motor 
Cars for Business 
and Pleasure 


uses for the transaction of business upon 
his big estate and throughout the adja- 
cent territory, as well as for pleasure. 

The ranch residence is an ideal country 
home. In architectural lines and arrange- 
ment it is suited for the climate, and dur- 
ing the summer the refreshing breezes 
from the gulf sweep over the wide gal- 
leries and through the spacious rooms. 

The ranch garage is constructed of con- 
crete blocks and is built for the aecommo- 
dation of seven cars. Connected with it 
is a repair shop containing all of the nec- 
essary accessories for keeping the ma- 
chines in prime condition. 


Service Given by Cars 


Mr. Rooke has one car that he has 
driven fully 125,000 miles and he says that 
it is still good for another 25,000 or 50,- 
000 miles. This car, whieh has proved so 
remarkably serviceable, was for a long 
time used by Mr. Rooke for pleasure pur- 
poses and was known as the family ear. 
When its long period of usage caused it to 
be somewhat worn in appearance, it was 
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turned over to the ranch superintendent 
for his use in making trips to various 
parts of the property daily. 

The family conveyance is a five-passen- 
ger touring car. He also owns a small 
four-cylinder touring car for the personal 
use of his wife. The car which Mr. Rooke 
keeps for his personal use is a four-cylin- 
der roadster. The son uses a medium- 
sized roadster. The variety of uses to 
which Mr. Rooke and his family, as well 
as the employes of the ranch, put these 
cars would surprise one who is not fa- 
miliar with the possibilities o£ pleasure 
and the requirements of business upon a 
large ranch. 

Plenty of Game 

The big tract of land, upon which hun- 
dreds of head of cattle graze, is covered 
with a thick growth of mesquite trees and 
other shrubbery. This wilderness is the 
habitat of great numbers of deer and 
other wild game. Running through the 
low-growing mesquite are many roads 
which afford an easy passage for the cars. 

One of the great pleasures that Mr. 
Rooke and his neighbors derive from the 
use of his cars is in hunting deer during 
the open season and chasing down coyotes 
and wolves. He says that he has killed 
upon his ranch during the last several 
months thirty-seven wolves by running 
onto them in his cars and shooting them. 

During the winter season, a favorite 
pastime is to use the cars for duck shoot- 
ing. The small ponds and lakes upon the 
‘ranch are visited by myriads of wild 
ducks and geese when cold weather begins 
to set in, and it is an easy matter for a 
man to get his fill of this character of 
sport by using the cars as a blind for 
shooting the fowls. 

Value of Motor Service 

Besides the manifold pleasures and 
great conveniences that come through the 
use of cars upon Mr. Rooke’s and other 
ranches, they are of great value from a 
business standpoint. Not only do they 
serve them in carrying on the different 
features of the work that is constantly 
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ROSA RANCH AND ITS MOTOR FLEET 


demanding attention upon the big landed 
properties, but they afford a quick means 
of transportation between the commercial 
points and the ranch headquarters. Not 
infrequently the machines are used for 
marketing products of the farms that are 
often run in connection with the ranches, 
and to bring from town needed supplies. 





TAFT AT A. C, A. BANQUET 

New York, Dee. 21—President Taft was 
the guest of honor last night at the annual 
banquet of the Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica, at the Waldorf-Astoria, attended by 
700 members. Among the guests sitting 
with the president were General Horace 
Porter, former ambassador to France; 
Sefior Don Juan Riano y Gayangos, the 
Spanish minister; Dr. John H. Finley, 
president of the City College; Melville 
E. Stone, general manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press; John G. Milburn, the Duke 
of Neweastle, Henry W. Taft, William 
Barnes, Jr., Justice Victor J. Dowling, 
former United States Senator Chauncey 
M. Depew, F. A. Vanderlip, president of 
the National City Bank; Walter H. Page, 
M. du Pulligny, representing the Automo- 





GARAGE FOR THE ROSA RANCH CARS 


bile Club of France, and 
Jacob Astor. 

On the president’s right were seated 
Henry Sanderson, president of the club; 
Count J. H. von Bernstorff, the German am- 
bassador; Governor Dix, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Nelson A. Miles, Judge E. H. Gary, 
Patrick Francis Murphy, F. M. Schmolck, 
representing the Nederlansche Automobile 


Colonel John 


“Club; Rear Admiral E. H. C. Leutz, com- 


mandant of the Brooklyn navy yard; 
Jacob H. Schiff, E. 8. Martin, Henri Mar- 
tin, representing the Automobile Club of 
Switzerland; former Justice Morgan J. 
O’Brien, Major Thomas L. Rhoads, M. 
Clarholm, representing the Kungl-Auto- 
mobil-Klubben; Major Archibald W. Butt, 
the president’s aid, and David H. Morris. 

Of course the president discussed good 
roads. He declared with much emphasis 
that the making and maintenance of good 
roads should not devolve upon the national 
government, except possibly as a last re- 
sort. He was convinced, he said, that the 
federal authorities had ample authority to- 
construct interstate roads as well as im- 
prove interstate waterways, but that there 
were many other calls on the national 
treasury, and that it would be far wiser to 
have roads constructed by the counties or 
by the states, 





BRITISH BODIES FORM COUNCIL 

London, Dec. 13—Efforts to bring to- 
gether the leading motoring organizations. 
in the United Kingdom have at last been 
partially successful, the National Motor 
Council having been formed and includ- 
ing the Auto Cycle Union, Commercial 
Motor Users’ Association, Institute of 
British Carriage Manufacturers, Institu- 
tion of Automobile Engineers, Irish Auto- 
mobile Club, London Motor Cab Proprie- 
tors’ Association, London Omnibus Own- 
ers’ Association, the Royal Automobile 
Club and associated clubs, Scottish Auto- 
mobile Club and the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders. The only 
one to hold out is the Automobile Associa- 
tion and Motor Union, made up of the 
recent consolidation. 
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A RULE OF THE ROAD 

LEVELAND, O.—Editor Motor Age— 

Being a reader of Motor Age am inter- 
ested in the legal side lights department, 
and would greatly appreciate any informa- 
tion on the following subject: There is a 
law in Cleveland prohibiting any vehicle 
from standing facing the current of traf- 
fic. Is this a city or a state law? And in 
either case would not a motor police patrol 
be amenable to such a law the same as a 
private citizen, and if not, why not? 
What is the opinion.of Motor Age?—Tom 
A, Seymour. 

It is one of the rules of the road and 
generally enforced in most of the large 
cities in business districts, that no vehicle 
ean stand with the left wheels to the curb. 
Motor Age fails to see why a police patrol 
should be allowed privileges denied other 
users of the road. 

A FOREIGN PERFORMANCE 

San Francisco, Cal.—Editor Motor Age 
—I am enclosing for the information of 
Motor Age a page from the Royal Auto- 
mobile’ Club Journal of Great Britain, 
issue of September 22, 1911, giving the 
details of a run from London to Edin- 
burgh and back, made by a 48-horsepower 
—six-cylinder—Rolls-Royce car, in which, 
you will observe, that while this car had 
six cylinders—4% by 4%—and repre- 
sented a total running weight of 5,257 
was able to do 24.32 miles per gallon. 

It would be very interesting to hear 
the comments of Motor Age in regard to 
this performance, as the average six-cyl- 
inder car with which I am conversant 
of practically the same horsepower, and 
of such high-grade makes only does about 
9 to 10 miles to the gallon, and a 24-horse- 
power car which I drive can accomplish 
only about 12% miles at the same average 
speed as this Rolls-Royce. 

It seems a strange thing to me that in 
all mechanical constructions this coun- 
try has to lag from 4 to 5 years behind 
the European makers. This is evidenced 
by the use of the Knight engine abroad 
for 4 years before it was adopted in this 
country, the adoption of wire wheels by 
a great many English and continental 
makers, and by the numerous cars be- 
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ing put out in England and on the con- 
tinent today, with slide and rotary valve 
engines, where this type of engine does 
not seem to be even experimented with in 
this country. How long are our manufac- 
turers of motor cars going to be content 
to bring up the end of the procession?— 
L. I. Seott. 

A complete report of the Rolls-Royce 
trip was published in Motor Age. There 
are several reasons for the high effici- 
ency shown and low consumption of gaso- 
line. The car was required only to aver- 
age 20 miles per hour, and it was pos- 
sible to do much coasting because of the 
good roads and the rolling nature of the 
land. The foreign manufacturer has done 
more in the matter of fuel economy than 
the American maker because the price of 
gasoline, or petrol as it is called in Eng- 
land, is much higher than in America. 
In Europe it is a great aim to see how 
many miles per gallon a car can average 
in a tour, whereas in America this is 
rarely thought of. 


SPECIAL LIGHT WIRING 
Chicago—Editor Motor Age—Will Mo- 

tor Age answer through the Readers’ 

Clearing House the following questions: 


1—I have a Splitdorf magneto on my 
two-cylinder model LD Maxwell which I 
oil at the rate of one drop for every 100 
miles. Is this enough? Is it possible to 
oil a magneto too much? 


2—Some time ago I had a mechanic look 
over the timing of my motor, which fired 
1% inch when the spark lever was ad- 
vanced. This changed to % of an inch. 
Is this right for a motor with 4%4-inch 
bore and 4-inch stroke? , 

3—Will Motor Age please give me a 
wiring diagram for electric lights for my 
car, using a two-point switch for the 
headlights and a three-point switch for 
the side and tail lights, also including 
push button for Klaxonet horn located on. the 


SIDELIGHT 





FIG. 1—SYSTEM FOR LIGHTING IGNITION AND HORN ON SAME BATTERY 
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Readers’ 


EDITOR’S NOTE—To the Readers 
of the Clearing House columns: Motor 
Age insists on having bona fide signa- 
tures to all communications published 
In this department. It has been dis- 
covered that the proper signature has 
not been given on many communica- 
tions, and Motor Age will not publish 
such communications, and will take 
steps to hunt down the offenders of 
this rule if it is violated. 








right side of the car? I want the wires so 
spliced together that there will be but 
four terminals to connect with the battery, 
two being for starting the motor. 

4—Is it advisable to change Rushmore 
gas lamps to electric? Will they be as 
dust tight as the regular electric head- 
light?—P. S. Snater. 

1—No oil is needed on the magneto, as 
the bearings are all ball bearing and 
packed in hard oil. Too much oil will 
cause missing and fouling of the distrib- 
uter. 

2—A sparking distance of %4 inch is 
sufficient under ordinary circumstances, 

3—The wiring for the system you wish 
is shown in Fig. 1. I is the ignition 
switch, L2 the headlight switch, and L1 
a special switch by which either side or 


tail lights, or both together, may be 
lighted. 
4—Acetylene lamps can readily be 


changed to electrics by any of the special 
fittings on the market. The openings nec- 
essary for gas lamps of course will allow 
a certain amount of dirt to enter. 


FAVORS LIGHTENING PISTONS 

St. Cloud, Minn.—Editor Motor Age— 
In the Reader’s -Clearing House, Decem- 
ber 7, I note the reply of Motor Age to 
R. E. Barton, Bridgeport, Conn., wherein 
boring holes in the walls of the piston is 
approved, and Mr. Barton advised to send 
same to the factory. Allow me to state 
Motor Age is in error on this point. I 
agree that in the event the pistons are 
not light enough, properly lightening the 
pistons will materially increase the speed 
of the motor and also make it run steadier. 

In my research work I have found it is 
impossible to have the pistons and rods 
too light and have any factor of safety 
left, and that the ultimate speed of the 
motor, all things considered—resistance to 
inlet charge, exhaust gases, ete.—will de- 
pend upon the weight of the reciprocating 
parts, as the resistance to each reversal 
at high speed must be enormous. As to 
these holes in the walls ox the pistons, I 
would say their presence would be ex- 
tremely detrimental to the motor, and for 
this reason the compression and also the 
efficiency to pack the charge, that is, to 
prevent its escape by the piston, depends 
on the surface of the piston in direct con- 
tact with the walls of the cylinder, with 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—In this depart- 
ment Motor Age answers free of 
charge questions regarding motor 
problems, and invites the discussion of 
pertinent subjects. Correspondence is 
solicited from subscribers and others. 
All communications must be properly 
signed, and should the writer not wish 
his name to appear, he may use any 
nem de plume desired. 





the film of oil really the packing agent, 
and its fit therein; and all the rings in 
kingdom come will not hold the charge 
unless it has this surface. Therefore, the 
long piston without any of the now obso- 
lete recessing around the piston pin is as 
good as this part can be made. I would 
suggest reboring the cylinders, casting 
new pistons of the proper weight and 
proper fit, as the only remedy.—George 
McCadden. 


EXPERIENCES REQUESTED 


Malden, Mass.—Editor Motor Age— 
Like many others, I have trouble with 
ecarbou deposit collecting on the piston 
heads and on the top of the cylinders of 
my motor, and find it rather an expensive 
operation having the engine dismantled 
to remove it; besides, I do not like to 
have the many adjustments of the motor 
disturbed. 

Having noticed for some time the ad- 
vertisements in the Motor Age of Mich- 
ener’s chain carbon remover I should like 
to ask if some of the readers who have 
used this device will state, through the 
Readers’ Clearing House columns, whether 
it does what is claimed, that is, does it 
remove this deposit from the piston 
heads and the top of the cylinders? 

On aecount of the low gravity gasoline 
at present on the market, there seems 
to be a greater accumulation of carbon, 
and it has now become an important mat- 
ter of finding the easiest, quickest and 
cheapest way of removing the carbon de- 
posit.—Worthington Cornell. 

Motor Age would be glad to hear the 
experiences of readers with this device. 


PRAISE FOR THE POPE 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Editor Motor Age 
—I read with much interest ‘‘A Racing 
Comparison’’ in the Readers’ Clearing 
House of Motor Age December 7. Motor 
Age completely overlooked the splendid 
performance of the Pope-Hartford at 
Jacksonville last winter. The Pope-Hum- 
mer driven by Disbrow established world’s 
records for 150 to 300 miles regardless of 
class. Two Nationals competed in this 
race but failed to catch the fleet Pope. 
Disbrow in this same car made the Amer- 


ican hour record of 81.6 miles in the 60 
minutes, 
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Since the reply in Motor Age was writ- 
ten the Pope-Hartford has distinguished 
itself still further by its fine running at 
Savannah. L. A. Disbrow in Pope was 
the first and only American car to finish 
the grand prize race of 411 miles. The 
Pope ran very consistently in the Vander- 
bilt also. In comparing the Pope’s per- 
formance at Savannah with other cars it 
must be remembered that this car has a 
piston displacement ef only 389 inches. 
The Lozier’s piston displacement is 544 
and the Benz 920 inches—E. D. Richmond. 

Motor Age’s reply to the question asked 
by the Madison, Wis., reader, to which 
reference is made by Mr. Richmond, was 
based on road performances, which were 
not individualized. 


SCHEBLER ON TWO-CYCLE MOTOR 


Collinwood, O.—Editor Motor Age—I 
notice in looking over my old Motor Age 
copies that ‘‘A Subscriber’? in a May 
number asks about using a Schebler car- 
buretor on an Elmore car. In case there 
happen to be any future inquiries I will 
say that a Schebler acts very well on the 
Elmore, as the gas distributor prevents 
any back pressure on the carburetor. I 
never have noticed any appreciable saving 
of gas over any other reputable make of 
carburetor. A Schebler will work on any 
typeof two-cycle motor very well with the 
exception of a two-port type, which re- 
quires the introduction of a check valve 
between the carburetor and motor. This 
causes sluggishness on very high speeds 
unless adjusted to a hair. —T. A. Seymour. 


TO CHANGE HUPMOBILE TO DUAL 


Pleasureville, Ky.—Editor Motor Age.— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House 
will Motor Age kindly answer the follow- 
ing questions: 

1—If an engine geared 4 to 1 can pro- 
duce 20 horsepower turning strain to the 
rear wheels, how many more horsepower 
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could the same engine deliver at the same 
speed geared 4.8 to one? 

2—Is there any way to attach the 
batteries for starting a Hupmobile and 
what would installation of same cost? 
—W. M. & S. G. Onan. 

1—The gearing of the transmission 
does not affect the power of the motor. 
Consequently, the change you suggest will 
neither increase nor decrease the motor 
power. It will, however, increase the pull- 
ing power of the car as a whole. That is, 
the motor can pull the same loads with 
less effort, and can pull heavier loads and 
take sand and hills better, for it will be 
running faster at ~he same car speed. 
The ratio of inerease will be as 1.2 is to 1. 

2—Though it is entirely possible to 
change the single system on the Hupmobile 
to a dual system, it is a matter of doubt 
that the change is necessary or worth the 
trouble. If the change is desired on ac- 
count of hard starting, this can be reme- 
died by overhauling the magneto or improv- 
ing the carburetion. To use a battery for 
starting, the best method is to install a 
Bosch synchronous coil in addition to the 
battery and connect up as indicated in Fig. 
5 of the Readers’ Clearing House for 
November 2. Another method has been 
suggested, but this is more expensive and 
more complicated. For this second method 
you will need batteries, spark coils, 
distributer and switch. You can use 
either a two-point battery switch in addi- 
tion to the one now in service, or discard 
the one in use and install a switch which 
has provisions for battery, magneto and 
off positions. The high-tension wiring for 
the battery system may be run direct to 
the plugs from the coil or to the high- 
tension distributer on the magneto. The 
connections for such a change are shown 
in Fig. 2, in which the present wiring is 
shown in full lines and the proposed new 
wiring in dotted lines. You probably will 
find it necessary to arrange for shifting 
the commutator of the battery system to 
advance and retard the spark, as the bat- 
tery system is not as nearly automatic as 
is the present magneto system. The cost 
of the change will depend upon the kind 
of battery, etc., you intend to use. 
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Part II—The System Used 

'N part 1 of this article the Ford service 

‘ station in Long Island City was de- 
scribed as to its structural details, arrange- 
ment of the floors and the like. In this 
part it is proposed to show how this big 
plant is handled, so that repairs are sys- 
tematically undertaken, costs kept accur- 
ately on each job and so on. In other 
words, it is to be an investigation of the 
Ford service system. 

Every concern of any size must make use 
of a system of some sort or other, and the 
more efficient the latter becomes, the less 
red tape is included in its makeup. And 
a representative officer of any one of these 
concerns will tell you that his firm has a 
good system, or method of handling its 
business and for getting results. Below 
are outlined the Ford Motor Co.’s system 
methods, which are used by it at its Long 
Island service station, and which are 
largely copied from its Detroit factory. 


The method of handling repairs at this 
station does not differ widely from that 
employed by other motor car concerns. 
When a car is to be repaired it is brought 
into the building on the main floor. A 
tester then takes charge of it and tests 
it out for the trouble, this being done by 
driving it up the incline at the side of the 
building. On returning again to the main 
floor, the tester makes out a shop order in 
triplicate, Fig. 1. Under the heading of in- 
structions on this order are listed the re- 
pairs which he deems necessary. The order 
then is presented to the customer for his 
approval, and if he is willing to have the 
work done as specified thereon, he signs 
the original order. See Fig. l-a. This 
original then is sent to the office and is 
filed numerically. From it the actual cost 
of the work is made up. This is done on 
the back under the heading ‘‘ Cost Sheet,’’ 
Fig. 1-d. The yellow duplicate and the 
-eardboard triplicate are then put in a 
metal holder provided for the purpose and 
are attached to the car, accompanying it 
to the repair department. 

Only the work which is entered on the 
card is performed there. If, in the course 
of repair, other parts than those specified 
are found to need attention, the customer 
is notified first, and if his consent is given, 
the additional work to be done is entered 
on the card, this being the only form of 
order which the foreman recognizes. The 
duplicate is his copy, and if any materials 
are required for the repair, these are en- 
tered on the back of it on the ‘‘ Charge 
Sheet’’ under the heading of ‘‘ Materials, 
Ete.’’ See Fig. i-e. This is the requisi- 
tion, all parts being designated by num- 
ber. It is sent to the stock room. Here 
the stockkeeper fills the order and he 
takes a receipt from the foreman for the 
parts required. The triplicate, Fig. 1-c, 
remains attached to the car in its metal 


—— 
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Card System of Ford Service Department 


Different Cards Used in New York Plant .Are Illustrated 
and ine Uses of Each Given for All of the Departments 
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FIGS. 1-A AND 1-D—FORMS OF FORD SERVICE: SYSTEM 


These white forms are on good quality paper 9 1/8 inches long and 7 5/8 inches high. One is 
printed on one side of the sheet and the other. on the reverse side. The form 1-A is filled out by 
the tester after trying out the car which has to be repaired. It is then signed by the car ‘owner. 
Form 1-D shows the cost. This dual form is kept in the office. The vertical depth of 
cards is reduced to facilitate illustrating. This dual form is on white paper 
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bracket or holder until the work is com- 
pleted and the car delivered to its owner. 

A car on being completed is returned to 
the first floor; the tester takes charge of 
it again and tries it out to see that the 
work specified has been satisfactorily done. 
If it does not meet with his approval, the 
car is returned for further adjustment. 

In this connection it might be mentioned 
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that the same man tests the machine after 
the work is completed as did in determin- 
ing what repairs were needed, so that he 
is in a position to readily ascertain what 
improvements have been made. After 
passing the final inspection, the job is 
signed for by the tester, and the customer 
is notified that his car is ready for de- 
livery. 
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FIGS. 1-B AND 1-E—FORMS IN FORD SERVICE SYSTEM 


‘ These yellow forms are on good quality of paper 91/8 inches long and 75/8 inches high. 
né is printed on one side of the sheet and the other on the reverse side. This form is for the 
foreman of the repair department. The reverse side forms a charge sheet 
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The yellow duplicate of the order, Fig. 
1-b, which is the foreman’s copy, as al- 
ready stated, also is sent to the office after 
the completion of the work and is filed al- 
phabetically under the customer’s name. 
Fig. 1-e shows the reverse side of this same 
eard, and it is called the charge sheet. 
From it the customer’s invoice is made. 
Besides being used as a requisition for ma- 
terial, it is also used for totaling the time 
required for the work, as readily seen un- 
der the labor columns. 

At the office the materials listed and the 
labor are copied from this duplicate onto 
the original or cost sheet alrcady referred 
to. On this latter the actual cost of parts 
and labor is figured, and by referring also 
to the charge sheet, the net profit on any 
particular job is merely a matter of sub- 
traction. All values and entries on these 
several cards shown in the illustrations are 
purely fictitious and they serve merely to 
illustrate the maner in which the system is 
carried out. 

The stockroom methods will be discussed 
next. This department is back of the of- 
fice, and the two are separated by a hall 
which runs crosswise of the building. A 
stairway leads to the hall from the main 
floor and to it the customer who wishes 
to purchase any part of the Ford car 
comes. The order for the parts which he 
desires is made out on the sales order 
blank, and it is also in triplicate. Figs. 
4-b and 4c. He then takes the 
original to the opposite side of the hall to 
the sales window where it is priced and the 
settlement made. The original is then 
filed in the office, while the duplicate, Fig. 
4-b, is used as a stockroom requisition and 
also as a shipping order. After the order — 
is filled, this duplicate is returned to the 
office, priced, checked with the original 


and then filed alphabetically by the cus- 


tome~’s name. The triplicate, Fig 4-c, is 
enclosed with the goods. 

Within the stock room are long rows of 
bins with aisles between them. In these 
bins are stored the smaller parts of the 
Ford car. Every bolt, nut, spring clip, 
valve spring or other part is kept here in 
an individual compartment under a sep- 
arate catalog part number. Back of the 
bins the heavier and more bulky parts, 
such as radiators, wheels, mud-guards, etc., 
are stored on shelves and in racks. A’ 
eard, Fig. 3, is attached to each bin. This 
ecard shows at a glance the exact number 
of parts contained therein. When any are 
put in or taken out, the fact is noted, as 
well as the date, and the balance is com 
puted and set down. Reference to the 
card in question will make these facts 
plain. 

The maximum and minimum amount 
which the bin is to contain also is entered 
on the card in the upper right hand cor- 
ner. When the balance shows the num- 
ber to have reached the low mark, in this 
particular case twenty-five, an order for 
more parts of this kind is immediately 
sent to the factory. 
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FIG. 1-C—FORM USED IN REPAIR DEPARTMENT OF FORD SERVICE BUILDING 
This form is 91/8 inches long and 75/8 inches high. It is printed on brown cardboard and only one side is used. The card is attache 


As a check on, and also as a permanent 
record of the stock fluctuations in the 
various racks and bins, cards similar to 
Fig. 2 are filed so as to be readily accessi- 
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to the car during repairs 
ble. These cards have entered on them the 
same information as is found on the stock 


eards attached to the bins. 
Back of the stock room, but separated 
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FIG. 3—FORM USED IN FORD STOCK ROOM 


This card is: 4 inches wide and 51/2 inches high. It is good grade cardboard and is attached 
to the stock room bin No. $1, in which the differential gears for the cars are kept in stock. The 
thus doubling its capacity 


reverse side is the same, 
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from it by a wire-mesh screen, is the re- 
ceiving and shipping room. When a ship- 
ping order is received by one of the ship- 
ping clerks, the goods to go out are put 
in a sending bin, checked by another clerk, 
then placed on the wrapping table, packed 
for shipment and sent out. 

One item which makes for the saving of 
transportation expenses has been recently 
adopted. Cars are now bkeing shipped 
from the factory to the Long Island plant 
in the. knock-down form, being later as. 
sembled there. This permits of the ship- 
ment of ten cars in a single freight car, 
whereas up to this time only three com- 
pleted machines could be shipped in a ear. 

Another feature, which is of interest 
chiefly to the customer, is the provision 
made for the safeguarding of the equip 
ment of the car while it is undergoing 
repair. The car on entering the plant for 
overhauling or other work has all its re. 
movable equipment and accessories taken 
off, and these are placed in a large canvas 
bag, tagged with the owner’s name and 
placed in a locker. They are kept here 
until the car returns to the main floor for 
delivery. 


Part ae i al 


Bin No. 


FROM RECEIVED ISSUED BALANCE 


FIG. 2—THiS PASTEBOARD FORM IS 8 INCHES LONG AND 5 INCHES HIGH. BOTH SIDES ARE USED 


In this illustration is shown the main side of the form and Fig. 8 the reverse side. This is a stock room form which is kept in the main office 
it is a@ check on part 92 kept in bin 31 of the stock room. The reverse side is but a combination of it 
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The service department system above 
outlined is only one of a number now in 
operation in and around New York, but it 
illustrates how one large concern has at- 
tempted to do away with useless complica- 
tions. There is a happy medium between 


too much and too little system, which fact 
is borne in. mind. in all well organized 
plants. 
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An Aeroplane Story 
OT so many years ago Jules Verne 
startled »oyhood with the account ofa 
trip around the world in 80 days. Herbert 
Strang does the journey in 7 days just as 


plausibly as Verne did it in 80. Strang 
has even a reputation as a writer of ad- 
venture stores for boys, but ‘‘ Around the 
World in Seven*Days’’ will be enjoyed 
as much by their elders as by the youth- 
ful readers. 

The story lies in the aeroplane fight of 
a young naval lieutenant and his mechanic 
from England to the Southern Pacific to 
rescue the hero’s father and brother from 
the hands of cannibals in the Solomon 
islands. Needless to say, the mission is 
accomplished, the aviators then continue 
their trip and circumaviate the globe—to 
coin a phrase—in less than a week. 

Naturally, enormous speed was required, 
but the hero had thoughtfully invented 
a biplane capable of a speed of nearly 
200 miles an hour. The engine was a 
compound gas turbine, concerning the 
exact construction of which the author 
seems to be a bit hazy. The really im- 
probable part of the machine was that it 
carried a generator and storage battery 
which, in addition to supplying a search- 
light, heated an electric radiator to keep 
the aviators warm while flying through 
the high altitudes at top speed, a feat 
which transcends Edison’s wildest dreams. 

Thrills come in such rapid succession 
throughout the story that they tread 
upon one another’s heels. The prologue 
has a eyelone and shipwreck among @n- 
nibals; the first chapter follows with an 
aeroplane wreck; a drowning aviator is 
rescued from the sea in the second; there 
is a fight for life with smugglers in the 
sixth; a siege by cannibals in the ninth 
and another by pygmies in the twelfth 
chapter, followed by a rescue from torture 
in the thirteenth. There are other ad- 
ventures sprinkled through the 282 pages 
of the book for good measure. In one of 
these the love element is introduced when 
the intrepid airman rescues the captain’s 
pretty daughter from a burning vessel in 
mid-ocean and carries her to land in his 
biplane. This results, as may be expected, 
in a very pretty little love affair. George 
H. Doran Co., New York, $1.25. 
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FIGS. 4-A, 4-B AND 4-C OF THE FORD SERVICE SYSTEM 

These forms are on paper measuring 91/8 inches long and 7 5/8 inches high. Fig. 4-A, the 

top illustration, is on pink paper, Fig. 4-B in the middle is on blue paper, and Fig. 4-0, at the 
bottom, is on white paper. The vertical depth of all three is reduced for convenience in illus- 


trating. These are triplicate orders for stock room parts. 





The original 4-A is filed in the office, 


4-B is used as a stock room requisition and shipping order, and 4-C is enclosed with the part 


when it is shipped to the customer 
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The 1912 Northway Unit Power Plants 





FIG. 


HE Northway Motor Mfg. Co., of De- 

troit, Mich., has within the past year 
moved into its new plant, which was de- 
signed and built especially for the manu- 
facture of motor car engines, clutches and 
gearsets. 

Unit power plants comprising a four- 
cylinder water-cooled L-type motor, a 
leather-faced cone clutch and a selective 
sliding transmission gearset are the fea- 
tures of the Northway line of 1912. These 
are, with a few exceptions, almost iden- 
tical in design, and made in three sizes 
having the following dimensions: 


Model No. of Cyls. Bore. Stroke Valves 
19 ee iy, 1% 
26 4 4% bu 2 


Though there is a marked structural 
similarity of all three sizes of the North- 
way motors, a close comparison will show 
a few characteristic differences. The 


1—LEFT SIDE OF STANDARD NORTHWAY UNIT 


_ FIG. 2—SHOWING 


i a 
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model 19 and 26 motors are identical in 
design, but the transmission gearset of 
the model 26 is equipped with ball bear- 
ings throughout; while the countershaft 
of model 19 is mounted on plain white 
metal bearings. Model 15 has a transmis- 
sion gearset similar to model 19, but the 
motor design differs in that the crankcase 
is divided horizontally and contains a 
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FIG. 3—RIGHT SIDE OF STANDARD NORTHWAY POWER PLANT 





POWER PLANT 


circulation oiling system; while models 
19 and 26 motors have barrel-type crank- 
cases and non-circulating force-feed splash 
oiling systems. Another difference is that 
the model 15 motor has mushroom valve- 
lifters, and the other motors have a roller 
design. . 4 
Cylinders Cast in Pairs 

The cylinders of all the Northway mo- 
tors are cast in pairs with integral valve 
chambers, waterjackets and pushrod 
bosses; the latter being contained in a 
chamber in which the valves are enclosed 
when a readily removable plate is in place. 
With this construction the pushrods are 
more substantially secured than when at- 
tached to the aluminum crankcase, and 
when the cylinders are removed the push- 
rods come off with them. By inclosing the 
valves, dust and dirt is eliminated from 
the bearing surfaces, wear is reduced and 
lubrication is facilitated, so that longer 
life gnd noiseless operation should result. 
Another advantage is the increased neat- 
ness and simplicity promoted in the ap- 
pearance of the motor. 

Valves are of the bevel-seat type. They 
operate in removable guides that are 
pressed into place, so that new guides may 
be fitted should wear take place. Adjust- 
ments also are provided on the ends of 
the pushrods for the purpose of regulat- 
ing the space between them and the ends 
of the valve stems. 

Pistons are of generous length and have 
three eccentric compression rings arranged 
above the piston pin, the slots in the 
rings being prevented from lining up 
by pins which keep the rings from turn- 
ing. There is one oil groove at the bot- 
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FIG. 4—NORTHWAY POWER PLANT PARTIALLY DIS-ASSEMBLED 


tom of each piston to aid in the lubrica- 
tion of the cylinder walls and the piston 
pin is hollow, hardened and ground and 
anchored, at one side, in the piston. 

Drop-forged connecting rods of H-sec- 
tion are employed which have a non-ad- 
justable bronze bushing at the upper ends 
and die-cast split babbit bushings at the 
lower ends. Shims are provided to facili- 
tate the adjustments of the lower end 
bearings. A feature of the die-cast bush- 
ings employed in this motor is the in- 
genious method employed in securing the 
bushing from turning. This is done by 
cutting a keyway-like groove in the rods 
and journal boxes; and casting a keylike 
boss integral with the bushings, which 
fits into the groove or keyway. This 
eliminates the use of the several brass 
studs most generally used. There are open 
ings in the connecting rods above the 
piston-pin and crank-pin bearings, to ad- 
mit oil for their lubrication; and scoops 
are provided on the lower ends of the 
rods which feed additional oil to the 
crank-pins. Two bolts, one on either side, 
secure the lower halves of the connecting 
rod bearing-caps. 

Wyman & Gordon Crankshaft 

The crankshaft is a heavy heat-treated 
drop forging made by Wyman & Gordon. 
It is supported by three large bearings 
lined with die-cast white metal bushings; 
and the bearing surfaces of the shaft are 
ground to size. The bushing at the front 
end of the shaft is mounted direct in the 
crankcase; the center bearing consists of 
a east iron journal box secured by two 
bolts that pass through the top of the case 
and screw into a forged iron cleat; and 
the bearing of the flywheel end is jour- 
nalled in the end plate of the case. Both 
the oil throwing ring and the flange to 
which the flywheel is bolted are forged 
integral with the shaft. 

A drop-forged camshaft also is used 
whose cams are forged integral therewith. 
The bearing surfaces and the faces of the 
cams as well are ground to size and con- 
tour, and the shaft is supported in three 
bronze bushings. : 

All of the engine gears are of cast iron, 
except the one on the crankshaft, which 
is of steel; and all have helically or 
spirally-cut teeth which tend toward 


spirally-cut teeth that operate noiselessly. 

The crankcase is of cast aluminum, and 
of the barrel type in the two larger mod- 
els. By the barrel type is meant that the 
case is substantially .a one-piece structure 
into which the crankshaft is inserted 
through one of its ends. In the two 
larger motors, which have a non-circulat- 
ing splash oiling system, the oil reservoir 
is located at the left forward side of 





FIG. 5—NORTHWAY GEARSET 


the case and cast integral therewith; while 
in the smaller motor, with its circulating 
oiling system, the oil reservoir is located 
below the splash compartments in the de- 
tachable lower portion. There “is, how- 


ever, a plate at the bottom of the barrel- 
type erankease which contains the splash 
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basin; this also is readily removable for 
inspection or adjustment of connecting rod 
bearings, ete. The forward end of the 
erankease partly houses the engine gears, 
which are thoroughly inclosed when the 
east iron gearcase cover ‘is in place. Pro- 
visions are made at the top of this cover 
for adjustably mounting the fan. 
Features of Oiling System 

In the oiling system of the larger motors 
a plunger pump, contained in the oil reser- 
voir, forces the oil from the reservoir into 
the crankcase, where a splash level is 
maintained in the basins at the bottom 
of the case. There are scoops on the bot- 
tom of the connecting rods and these not 
only scoop oil into the connecting rod 
big end bearings, but splash the oib 
around so that there is a constant mist 
of it in the case while the motor is in 
operation. This mist of oil keeps the 
cylinder walls and all integral mechanisms 
thoroughly lubricated. The case is so de- 
signed that a uniform level is maintained 
in each splash basin at all times, regard- 
less of the grade on which the car travels. 
‘ The plunger pump, Figure 7, is a sim- 
ple design driven by an eccentric cam 
and spiral gearing from the motor cam- 
shaft. The stroke of the pump may be 


readily adjusted from the outside of the 


ease, and a sight-feed glass is arranged 
near the oil reservoir to show how fast 
the oil is feeding. This sight-feed may 
be easily arranged on the dash of a car 
if desired. The pump is so designed and 
arranged in the reservoir that its removal 
could be accomplished very easily. 
To Cool the Motor 

The fan is a three-bladed aluminum cast- 
ing with a hardened and ground stee) 
shaft supported in a long plain bearing 
of the cast iron bracket. The blades of 
the fan are designed on a helical curve 
found most efficient in aeroplane propeller 
work. A flat leather belt drives the fan. 
The water pump, which is a centrifugal 
design with a die-cast aluminum casing, 
is accessibly mounted on the right for- 
ward end of the motor just back of the 
large fan belt pulley. Attention is called 
to the simplicity of the short direct water 
manifolds and connections. 

Immediately behind the water pump, 
and likewise on a bracket, cast integral 
with the case, is mounted the magneto of 


‘wed 
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FIG. 6—NORTHWAY CRANKSHAFT WITH RODS AND PISTONS ATTACHED 
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the jump spark ignition system. The ar- 
rangement is such that it is high up and 
very accessible. The fan, pump and mag: 
neto, of course, are driven from the same 
shaft; and an Oldham coupling between it 
and the pump, together with the metal 
strap which secured it to the base, makes 
the removal of the magneto a very simple 
operation. 

The Clutch and Gearset 


A leather-faced cone clutch is employed 
which is so designed that it produces no 
lateral pressure on the crankshaft bear- 
ings at any time. The cone is of alumi- 
num, and mounted through a plain bronze 
bushing on the tail of the crankshaft. 
There are, in fact, two bronze bushings 
between the clutch and the tail of the 
crankshaft, as the drawing, Fig. 8, plain- 
ly shows; the rear one being keyed to the 
shaft and the front one being free to 
revolve, a ball thrust bearing separates 
the two. The clutch spring is unusually 
large and powerful, but easily operated by 
the means provided. 

The transmission gearset is a short, com- 
pact structure of selective sliding gear 
type, giving three forward speeds and re- 
verse. A feature of this gearset is that 
its entire internal mechanism is mounted 
in the plate that closes the rear end of 
the gearset; and can be removed there- 
from as a unit, as shown in Fig. 5. Both 
shafts are in the same vertical plane; but 
in the smallest motor, model 15, the coun- 
tershaft is mounted on plain white metal 
bearings, and the main shaft on a single 
row annular ball bearing in front and a 
double row annular ball bearing. in the 
rear. The transmission gearsets of the 
larger models, 19 and 25, have both shafts 
mounted on annular ball bearings. ll 
transmission gears, and other parts of the 
power plant, are heat-treated in the North- 
way company’s own oil furnaces, and ac- 


FIG. 8—SIDE SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE SMALLEST NORTHWAY 
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FIG. 7—NORTHWAY MOTOR, END SECTION 


cording to the specifications from the Gen- 
eral Motors laboratories, which are under 
the supervision of Professor Zimmershied, 
of the University of Michigan. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLES AT THE SHOWS 

Eighteen different makes of electric 
vehicles will be exhibited at the New 
York and Chicago shows this winter. 
Eight of these will be displayed at 
the Madison Square garden show from 
January 6 to 20, six others at the Grand 
Central palace show from January 10 to 
17, and thirteen makes at the Chicago 
show from January 27 to February 15. 

There will be no duplication of exhibits 
in the two New York shows, which will be 
open concurrently, but many of the makers 
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who exhibit in these shows will make dis- 
plays also in Chicago. Four of the electric 
car companies will exhibit passenger cars 
during the first week, and commercial ve- 
hicles second week, both in New York and 
Chicago. 

The appended list shows where each 
company will exhibit its product and the 
class of vehicles that will be displayed. 
Several makes that are new to the public 
will be seen this year. These are the Argo 
passenger and commercial cars, the Bronx 
commercial vehicles, the Flanders electric 
passenger cars, the General Motors elec- 
tric trucks, the Standard electric passen- 
ger cars, and the Ward delivery wagons. 
The list is as follows: 


Anderson Electric Car Co., Anderson, Ind. 
—Passenger and commercial cars, Madison 
Square garden and Chicago. 

Argo Electric Vehicle Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
—Passenger and commercial cars, Grand 
Central palace. 

Baker Motor Vehicle Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
—Passenger and commercial cars, Madison 
Square garden and Chicago. 

Broce Electric Car Co., Toledo, Ohio—Passen- 
ger cars, Chicago. 

Bronx Electric Vehicle Co., New York city. 
—Commercial cars, Madison Square garden. 

Columbus Buggy Co., Columbus, Ohio.— 
Passenger cars, Grand Central palace and 
Chicago. 

Flanders Mfg. Co., Pontiac, Mich.—Passen- 
ger cars, Madison Square garden and 
Chicago. 

General Motors Truck Co., Detroit, Mich.— 
Commercial cars, Madison Square garden and 
Chicago. 

General Vehicle Co., New York city.—Com- 
mercial cars, Madison Square garden and 
Chicago. 

Hupp Corporation, Detroit. — Passenger 
ears, Grand Central palace and Chicago. 

Ohio Electric Car Co., Toledo, Ohio.—Pas- 
senger cars, Grand Central palace and 
Chicago. 

Rauch & Lang Carriage Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio.—Passenger cars, Chicago. 

Standard Electric Car Co., Jackson, Mich. 
—Passenger cars, Grand Central palace and 
Chicago. 

Studebaker Automobile Co., South Bend, 
Ind.—Commercial cars, Madison Square 
garden. 

Walker Vehicle Co., Chicago.—Commercial] 
cars, Grand Central palace and Chicago. 

Ward Motor Vehicle Co., New York city.— 
Commercial cars, Madison Square garden. 

Waverley Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—Passen- 
ger and commercial cars, Madison Square 
garden and Chicago. : 

Woods Motor Vehicle Co.,° Chicago.—Pas- 
senger cars, Chicago. 
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UNIT POWER PLANT, MODEL 15 
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FIG. 1—RUNNING IN ALCO MOTORS 


FS gecesee: every repairshop nowadays 
should be provided with a safe and 
convenient means of cleaning up motor car 
parts with gasoline or kerosene, and a 
visit to some of the up-to-date shops or 
agencies recently constructed in Chicago 
will show that some have gone to no little 
expense in equipping themselves for this 
purpose. In Fig. 2 is shown the cleaning 
outfit now in operation in the repair de- 
partment of Paulman’s Chicago Pierce- 
Arrow agency. It consists of a large 
steel structure, large enough to conve- 
niently hold any part of the motor car ex- 
cept the frame; an air-pressure pump, a 
reservoir for the cleaning fluid, and a 
hose connection leading therefrom with 
an adjustable nozzle by means of which 
a powerful stream or spray of the clean- 
ing fluid may be directed onto the sur- 
faces and into the corners of a mechan- 
ism to clean it thoroughly. 

In operation the air pump is driven by 
belt from an overhead pulley on the 
shaft which supplies power to the ma- 
chine tools. The compressed air passee 
to the reservoir R by way of the pipe E, 
and a safety valve S is provided_in case 
the pressure in the reservoir exceeds a 
certain limit. The pressure in the reser- 
voir forces the fluid out through the hose 
H. By means of the valves C the pro- 
portions of the mixture of air and clean- 
ing fluid which passes through the hose 
ean be regulated, while the force of the 
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steam itself can be regulated by means 
of a valve on the nozzle N. A vent pipe 
V of large diameter extends from the 
top of the cabinet. It is provided with 
a forced draft for carrying off the fumes 
of the gasoline, when used, and a door 
D closes the cabinet completely when not 
in use. Provisions are made for drain- 
ing the cleaning fluid from the cabinet, 
and after straining it, it is replaced in 
the reservoir; thus the expense of the 
cleaning is considerably reduced. It 
might be added that thongh this is rather 
an expensive structure, it has already 
paid for itself through its reduction in 
the consumption of gasoline and kerosene, 
and insurance. 
Running In Alco Motors 

In accordance with the most uptodate 
motor car repairshop practice, the Alco 
repairshop is provided with a means of 
running in motors, after they have been 
overhauled and their bearings tightened 
up. By running in a motor, as shown in 
Fig. 1, it is -possible to flood it with oil 
in a manner that is very beneficial to all 
bearing surfaces; giving them a smooth, 
hard, glossy finish. By running a motor 
in under its own power, an excess of oil 
cannot be used without causing an un- 
desirable accumulation of carbon to form 
in the cylinders. Nor can the bearings 


be fitted as tightly as in a motor which is. 


to be run under outside power.. When a 
motor is to be run in by means of a belt 
on the flywheel, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, babbitt or white metal bearings may 


be fitted so snugly that it is impossible 
to crank it over in the ordinary way. The 
belt is then applied to the flywheel and 
the motor operated in this way for several 
hours, at the end of which time it gener- 
ally is found that the crankshaft can be 
revolved quite readily by means of the 
regular starting crank. Often after run- 
ning in a motor this way for many hours, 
it is found that the bearings are still tight 
and require a little loosening up; the 
bearing surfaces, however, are in excel- 
lent condition, and when again adjusted, 
so that the crankshaft runs freely, one 
can rest assured that under favorable con- 
ditions no more adjustment will be re- 
quired for a considerable length of time. 
There also are other advantages ob- 
tained by running a motor in by belt. 
In motors, for instance, that have been 
fitted with new cylinders, or pistons, or 
new piston rings, any errors in fitting, 
misalignment, etce., are more readily 
found. Pistons that do not line up prop- 
erly will bind at certain points in the 


“stroke, and the cylinder will tend to run 


warm; bearings which might overheat and 
score the shaft when the motor was run- 
ning under its own. power, will make them- 
selves known by the heat which they gen- 
erate. There are those who claim that a 


motor whose bearings are properly fitted 
requires no running in under a belt; but 
it must be berne in mind that the major- 
ity of motor car repairshops are not over 
crowded with workmen skillful enough to 
fit motor bearings to such a nicety. 





FIG. 2—CLEANING OUTFIT IN PAULMAN’S PIERCE-ARROW REPAIRSHOP, CHICAGO 
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ALCO PROVES ITS UTILITY 


NE of the most severe and practical 

tests ever undertaken by a motor truck 
has just been successfully accomplished by 
a 3144-ton Alco in service for the Adams 
Express Co., of Philadelphia. The truck 
performed continuous duty from Monday 
morning, December 18, until early the 
morning of December 23, working 24 hours 
every day, and presenting a record of 144 
hours of uninterrupted work. In that 
time it traveled 589 miles, making 800 
stops, which accounts for the low mileage. 


From beginning to end the motor never 
stopped. On the side of the truck a large 
bannvur was displayed, noting the progress 
of the run, at intervals throughout each day 
the number of hours being designated. The 
assortment of duties assigned the truck 
was a most comprehensive one, everything 
conceivable being hauled—Christmas gifts 
and toys, oil paintings, turkeys, plants, 
miscellaneous merchandise, and even a 
live steer being included. 


On almost every trip capacity loads were 
carried and each day as a demonstration 
of the truck’s versatility the character of 
the service was changed, one day perform- 
ing collections of holiday gifts and then 
switching to transfer work between the 
express company and the railroad depots. 

During the week more than 1,200 pack- 
ages, boxes, etc., were carried, weighing 
approximately 450,000 pounds; 800 stops 
were made, and an estimation or the mer- 
chandise carried places its value at over 
$300,000. The truck aé¢complished the 
work of six two-horse teams. 

In economy of operation easily proved 
its advantage. The average of gasoline 
consumed was 1] gallon for an hour of serv- 
ice and of oil 1 quart about every 6 hours. 


ELECTRIC CLUB MEETS 


‘*Electrocute your horses and_ elec- 
trify your business’ was the epigram 
of advice that was given to the guests 
at the banquet of the Electric Vehicle 
Club of Boston at the Boston City 
Club, December 19, when more than 200 
men identitied with the electric vehicle in- 
dustry, pleasure and commercial, together 
with heads of various municipal depart- 
ments, feasted and talked. 

Hayden Eames, of Cleveland, was the 
principal speaker of the evening, and he 
delivered an‘extemporaneous address dur- 
ing which he dwelt upon the different 
phases of urban and interurban transpor- 
tation. He cited facts and figures and 
gave comparisons with conditions abroad 
and here. He also dwelt upon the use of 
motor vehicles in. army maneuvers in 
Europe and told of what is proposed in 
this country. He had a number of figures 





ALCO THAT MADE THE PHILADELPHIA DEMONSTRATION 


showing how transportation was cheaper 
by use of motor vehicles, and he told of 
the era of electrics and what was in store 
for the makers. 

W. H. Blood, Jr., who represented the 
Electric Vehicle Association of America, 
was chairman, and he was the speaker who 
made the epigram as quoted above. He 
stated that he did not mean it literally, 
but that it would be the best thing for 
merchants -and department -heads seeking 
to conduct their business upon an economic 
basis. 

The final talk by President Day Baker 
was illustrated by lantern slides, during 
which he traced the progress of the elec- 
tric vehicle from its inception. He said 
in part: 

‘The first machine so far as we know 
manufactured in this country was built 
by Fred M. Kimball. This little vehicle 
was rebuilt from the. ordinary tricycle, 
and while it was only able to go 6 miles on 
a single charge, yet it was one of the 
stepping stones leading to the success of 
today. 

‘*Following the vehicle built by Mr. 
Kimball, was a machine constructed in 
Kansas by the president of the Electric 
Vehicle Association of America, W. H. 
Blood, Jr. This machine, while demon- 
strating the possibilities of the electric 
storage battery, never was able to make 
any successful runs, as it was lost in a 
railroad wreck directly after its construc- 
tion, so history is unable.to give us an 
insight as to its merits. 

**In 1887 the sultan of Turkey ordered 
of Imerich & Co., London, a vehicle not to 


be drawn by horses, or propelled by steam, 
and as a result they built an electric ve- 
hiele. : 

‘Within the last few years there have 
been conducted in the various parts of 
Europe, and especially in Germany, ex- 
haustive experiments on electrically-driven 
fire trucks, the results of which indicate 
that these are best adapted to service in 
large cities, while other methods of pro- 
pulsion, or horses, are best for suburbs and 
small communities. Electric fire trucks 
are used in Berlin, Charlottenburg, Schone- 
berg,. Rixdorf, Bramschweig, Elberfeld, 
Duisburg, Hanover, Crefeld, Bremen, Co 
logne, Frankfort, Dortmund, Madgeburg, 
Mannheim, Dusseldorf, Schwerin, Wil- 
helmshaven, Munich, Hamburg and Mun 
ster, all in Germany. They are also use: 
in Vienna, Basle, Amsterdam, Paris and 


London. Berlin leads with forty trucks 
and Vienna is next with twenty-eight 
trucks. 


‘*The Berlin trucks, which are built by 
the Daimler Morten Gesellschaft, are 
equipped with motors built into the hubs 


of the front wheels, the Sohner-Borsche 


or Mercedes-Electrique system. At present 
the Berlin fire department has six com- 
plete outfits, each made up of four trucks, 
and within the next year three more out- 
fits will be added to these. Ultimately 
it is planned to. have.145 motor trucks, 
eighty electrics, twenty-one steam and 
forty-four benzine. Each fire outfit com- 
prises one supply truck, one gas blower, 
one steam blower and one ladder truck, 
the whole being manned by twenty-four 
men. 
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‘‘The motors are waterproof and dust- 
preof and are rated at 15-horsepower, 225 
revolutions per minute and 160 volts. They 
are series motors arranged for series- 
parallel control, which gives five running 
speeds by dividing the battery. The work- 
ing weight of the loaded truck is between 
4.5 tons and 6.1 tons, and its speed on the 
level is respectively 25 miles and 22 miles 
per hour. 


‘‘The battery consists of eighty-four 
Tudor cells and has a discharge capacity 
of from 117 ampere-hours to 146 ampere- 
hours and a charge e. m. f. of 220 volts. 
It is carried in four trays placed under 
a hood in front of the driver’s seat, and 
occupies a space 3.5 feet by 5 feet. The 
weight is approximately 1,800 pounds. 
The working weight of the wagon varies 
from 5 to 6 tons. The wheels of the 
truck are equipped with rubber tires 34 
inches in diameter and 4.2 inch tread. The 
truck is provided with an electric and two 
mechanical brakes, which are independent- 
ly operated by foot and hand levers and 
grip cast steel rims in the hind wheels. 


‘*On level pavement and at 15 miles per 
hour the energy consumption of these 
trucks is 45 watt-hours per ton-kilometer. 
At this speed the truck can run 40 to 45 
miles with a single charge. This is the 
ideal radius of action. However, because 
of using various speeds, acceleration re- 
sistance, etc., the actual radius of ‘action 
is reduced about 15 or 20 per cent, so that 
with an average of 30 to 35 miles the ap- 
paratus is well adapted for fire department 
service. 

‘*During the spring of 1911, Springfield, 
Mass., acting under the advice of W. H. 
Daggett, chief engineer of the Springfield 
fire department, purchased two pieces of 
electrically-driven fire apparatus. In July, 
1911, a combination wagon and 85 foot 
«rial extension ladder truck were in serv- 
ice, and the first 2 months’ operation had 
resulted in a total cost of energy for 
charging the two machines of less than 
$11, the rate being 3 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. It was apparent that even if the 
life of the batteries should be but a single 
year, there would still be a margin of 
nearly 100 per cent in favor of electricity 
as compared with the cost of service by 
horses. 

‘“Two new units have just been added to 
the service, oné being a combination 
wagon duplicating the earlier installation, 
and the other an 85-foot extension ladder 
truck, which has been converted from 
horse to electric driving by the substitu- 
tion of a couple-gear tractor truck 
equipped with four 3-horsepower motors in 
place of the forward pair of wheels origi- 
nally used. The tractor has a wheelbase 
of 7 feet 6 inches, and the current is sup- 
plied to the motors from a battery of 
eighty cells of National seventeen-plate 
storage units hung in the tractor to pro- 
vide additionai adhesion. Solid rubber 
tires are used on all wheels, and those on 
the tractor are double. The truck can be 
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FRENCH ANTI-MUD SPLASHER 


turned around in a circle of smaller radius 


than its over-all length. The speed of 
the truck on a level street is 27 miles 
per hour, maximum, and on a 10 per cent 
grade a speed of 12 miles per hour has 
been obtained.’’ 


TO PREVENT MUD SPLASHING 

For several years the municipal author- 
ities, taxicab and omnibus proprietors of 
various European cities have been en- 
deavoring to discover a really efficient 
device to prevent mud splashing. The 
Paris authorities have devoted much at- 
tention to this matter without, however, 
meeting with a great amount of success, 
the best device up to the present being 
a leather splasher hung from the hub eap. 
When this is not carried round with the 
wheel it keeps down a certain amount of 
mud, and being cheaply produced and 
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readily attachable it is the best all-around 
arrangement in general use up to this 
time. 

At the present moment the Paris Omni- 
bus Co. has under test a new splasher, in- 
vented by M. Menu, which has shown it- 
self capable of stopping all side projec- 
tions of mud at whatever speed the vehicle 
is running and however muddy the roads 
may be. The apparatus is now under test 
on one of tne city motor buses, and if 
found economical in use will probably be 
adopted for the entire fleet. 

The Menu splasher consists of a deep 
rubber and canvas ring bolted to a light 
metal rim and secured by means of five 
light clips to the spokes of the wheel, a 
space of about 3 inches being left between 
the tire of the wheel and the splasher. 
The device is made out of discarded pneu- 
matic tires, the tread being cut out, thus 
leaving two profiled rings of rubber and 
canvas having a face depth of about 3 
inches. It is only necessary to bind the 
raw edges to obtain a durable splasher, one 
which will bend when brought into con- 
tact with road obstacles, and yet which 
will return to its original shape when the 
obstruction is passed. 

One of the minor advantages of the 
splasher is that when fitted to pneumatic 
tires its presence is not perceptible unless 
the wheel is examined from a three-quarter 
standpoint. All other splashers produced 
up to the present have had the disadvan- 
tage, from the standpoint of the private 
owner, of detracting from the appearance 
of the car. 

Public tests of the Menu over specially 
watered macadam roads having numerous 
pot holes have shown that no mud what- 
ever is flung sideways when traveling at a 
speed of 25 miles an hour. The tests were 
made before members of the Paris munici- 
pality, the car being fitted with pneumatic 
tires: The accompanying illustrations 
give an idea of the appearance of -the 
device and how it is attached. 
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FiG. 1—CHASSIS OF 6.5-rTON SAURER TRUCK WITH INSET REAR SPRINGS 
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Low body carriage is obtained on this chassis by insweeping the side members, of the frame alongside the rear springs much the same as the con- 


ventional frume side member is narrowed Yih the dash forward to reduce the turning angle of the car. 
y carriage than would be possible otherwise 


which this is done. This gives a lower bo 





FIG. 2—37T-HORSEPOWER MOTOR ON 4.5 AND 6.5-TON SAURER TRUCKS 


"7 HE Saurer truck, which has been in 

the public eye in America for several 
seasons and which is now being manufac- 
tured at Plainfield, N. J., is built in three 
sizes, as follows: 


Load Motor Chassis Weight 
2.5 ton 3% by 4y%.......... 3,850 pounds 
4.5 ton 4% by 5%.......... 5,700 pounds 
6.5 ton 4% by 5%.......... 6,900 pounds 


These chassis weights are without body. 
Perhaps there is nothing more conspicuous 
about the Saurer trucks than the light 
weight of them in comparison with the 
load they carry. It is customary in trucks 
of 4 and 6-ton capacity that the weight 
of the truck is generally equal to or more 


than the weight of load carried, but in 
the Saurer the reverse is true, the load is 
much in excess of the chassis weight. 
This reduction in weight has been one of 
the cardinal features of Saurer construc- 
tion from earliest times, and has been 
accomplished by the use of special alloys 
of steel. The Saurer engineers drew up 
special specifications for frame, axles and 
other parts, and in spite of the reduced 
weight a high factor of safety is afforded. 

In all of its trucks a four-cylinder motor 
is used, and ball-bearing crankshafts em- 
ployed. Three annular bearings of this 
type are used in this motor. While makers 
of pleasure cars have drifted away from 


This is the only Saurer truck model in 


the use of ball bearings, this truck concern 
has remained constant in using them. Ball 
bearings give a shorter overall iength to 
the motor than is possible with plain bear- 
ings and the problem of lubrication is 
much simplified. Fig. 2 gives a general 
concept of the motor for the 4.5 and 6.5- 
ton chassis. It has the cylinders cast in 
pairs, with valves disposed oppositely. 
There is nothing unusual in its general 
design and the most impressionistic fea- 
ture is that so small a power plant is 
capable of so adequately handling large 
loads. The valves are not large, being 
1%-inch in diameter for intake and ex: 
haust. The rated horsepower is 37, which 
is generated at 1,000 revolutions per 
minute, this being a piston speed of little 
over 900 feet per minute. In addition to 
the crankshaft both camshafts and fan- 
shaft are carried on annular ball bearings. 
Chrome nickel steel is used in all these 
parts. Ignition is by high-tension mag- 
neto with spark advance on the dash in- 
stead of on the steering wheel. In cooling 
the motor a small size honeycomb radiator 
is used, circulation being maintained by 
centrifugal pump. A fan in rear of the 
radiator assists in the circulation of air 
Monobloc Motor on Small Saurer 

In the small Saurer motor, used in the 
2.5-ton truck, a monobloe cylinder cast- 
ing is used, with both sets of valves 
located on the left side. As in the ma- 
jority of monobloc motors the piping is 
simplified, the imlet manifold, exhaust 
manifold, water inlet pipe, and water out- 
let pipe each having but a single connec- 
tion with the engine casting. The exhaust 
manifold is surrounded by an adjustable 
airjacket used to furnish hot air through 
a passage in the crankcase to the car 
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bureter. Positive water circulation by 
pump is maintained. Ignition is by high- 
tension magneto without battery. 

All motors are equipped with a centrif- 
ugal governor for regulating the speed. 
This governor is under the control of a 


spiral spring and acts through a lever sys- . 


tem on the throttle. This speed regulator 
works in combination with change-speed 
lever and regulates the tension of the gov- 
ernor springs. Placing the change-speed 
lever into the low three speeds cause the 
governor spring to remain normal and 
allows a motor speed of 1,000 revolutions 
of the crankshaft per minute. Shifting 
into high gear changes the tension of the 
governor spring and throttles the motor to 
750 revolutions per minute. At the time 
the change-speed lever is in neutral posi- 
tion the engine is throttled to 400 revolu- 
tions per minute. With this speed regu- 
lator scheme the motor is allowed to 
attain its maximum power when the low 
gears are engaged, thus giving full 
strength for starting, climbing hills, and 
heavy duty work in mud. 

Construction of Clutch 

The clutch is a leather-faced cone with 
a rubber ring beneath the leather facing, 
this ring playing the same role as flat 
springs or plungers, and being intended to 
prevent gripping. ‘The gearset is a four- 
speed one located amidship, as shown in 
Fig. 3. There are four forward variations: 
Gears and shafts are nickel steel and 
annular ball bearings are used. The gear- 
box incorporates the differential and jack- 
shaft, side chain drive being used. 

All Saurer trucks are equipped with 
three brakes: The first is a gearbox brake 
located at the left of the gearbox on the 
jackshaft; second, comes the expanding 
set within the rear wheel drums; and 
third, there is the patented air motor 
brake system to be described. The speeds 
of the different models at normal motor 
speed is as follows: 


Load 1st 2nd 3rd 4th Rev. 
2.5: tona:.3:M.-P:..B..w..- 8) 2 2.3 
4.5 tons. 3: PioR.. 6-18 6.3 
6.5 tons..2.25 M. P. H.. 45 6 10 2.25 


In all models the jackshaft is a chrome 
nickel steel carried on annular ball bear- 
ings. Roller bearings are used for the 
front and rear wheels. The spring sus- 
pension is semielliptic on all types. On 
the 6.5-ton chassis, Fig. 1, a particularly 
low carriage of the frame is obtained by 
offsetting the side members of the frame 
over the rear axle. At this point the side 
members are closer together, leaving room 
in the offset for the semi-ell-ptic springs. 
This is the only known example of this 
construction and gives a happy combina- 
tion for truck work, in that the tread is 
reduced and the frame lowered without 
sacrificing in any way. 

Frame side members are cold pressed 
steel of channel cross section. On the 
2%-ton truck the frame has a thickness 
of % inch, a depth of 4% inches, and is 
23-16 inches wide at the top and bottom. 
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FIG. 4—SAURER 4.5-TON TRUCK WITH LATTICE BODY 
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FIG. 5—SAURBR CARBURETER 


This shows the exterior of the triple-con- 
trolled carbureter which permits of using the 
motor as an air brake 


On the 4%4-ton truck the frame has a 
thickness of 5-16 to 2-16 inches, a depth 
of 4% inch@, and is 23-16 inches wide 
at the top and bottom. The frame depth 
of the 4%4-ton model is uniformly main- 
tained from end to end throughout their 
whole length. The frame of the 614-ton 
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FIG. 6—SECTION OF CARBURETER 


This section of the Saurer carbureter shows 
the two nozzles used, the exit pipes EB to the 
cylinders, the external air pipe Al through 
which air enters for use in the motor air 
brake, and also the connection K for governor 
control of the throttle 


truck is % inches thick, maximum depth 
6 inches, width top and bottom 2% to 3. 

The axles of the 414- and 6%4-ton trucks 
are a special drop forged steel. The front 
axle of the 414-ton model is 234 inches 
deep and 134 inch wide; the front axle of 
the 6%4-ton machine 254 inches deep and 
1% inch wide. The rear axle of the 21%4- 
ton truck, which is shaft driven, is a 
floating construction, special electric cast 
steel, and the castings are provided with 
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FIG. 8—-GOVERNOR AND GEARSET CONTROL ON CARBURETER 


The throttle of the carbureter is under con trol -§ the centrifugal governor G and also the 
change speed lever L in addition to the regular thrott 
set lever control is to reduce speeds when shift ing gears and to maintain desired speeds for the 


different speeds 


e control on the steering wheel. 
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FIG. 7—GENERAL VIEW OF SAURER 

This sectional illustration shows how the left- 
hand nozzle is contralled by a _ hinged flap 
valve, shown in the closed position 


integral flanges bolted to the bevel gear 
housing. The reduction is made in the 
gearcase. The 4%4-ton truck has a drop 
forged rear axle of 6 feet 3 inches in 
length, 3% inches in depth and 23-16 
inches in width; the rear axle of the 
614-ton truck is 6 feet 3 inches in length, 
43-16 inches deep and 2% inches in 
width. 

By far the most interesting detail of the 
Saurer trucks is the carbureter with its 
air brake control system. This is fully 
illustrated in Figs. 5 to 11. Fig. 5 shows 
the carbureter in place, and Figs. 6 and 7 
are illustrations of it. It is a two-jet type, 
jet N being open for use and jet N1 held 
out of commission by the flap valve V. 
Air enters through the passage A and 
escapes to the motor through the branches 
E, which connect with the manifold, as 
shown in Fig. 5. Using two nozzies gives 
the motor a working range between 200 
and 1,000 revolutions per minute, with a 
fuel consumption in proportion to the 
power. ‘The flap valve V is controlled by 
a plunger which operates in a dash pot, 
Fig. 11. The plunger works against a 
spring in the dash pot the tension of 
which spring is regulated to allow the flap 
valve to opeu at the proper load. 


Operation of Throttle 
In order to understand the operation of 
the throttle it is necessary to remember 
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that the throttle is combined with the air 
brake, by means of which outside air is 
taken in through the passage Al and 
brought down through the middle of the 
carbureter and sent through the pipes E 
to the motor, at which time the passage of 
the mixture is shut off by means of low- 
ering the sleeve valve Tl. In this way 
the motor becomes an air brake and the 


consumption of gasoline is entirely shut 


off. This shutting off of the mixture and 
allowing atmospheric air to enter the cyl- 
inders is controlled by the throttle lever 
on the steering wheel, which lever works 
on a complete circular ring. «One portion 
of the circle is used by the lever for the 
regular throttle openings, but when pushed 
beyond this section the outside air is ad- 
mitted. The operation of this air brake 
is as follows: By raising the governor 
throttle T the open annular space B, con- 
necting with exits E, is gradually reduced. 
When, however, it is desired to entirely 
shut off the mixture the throttle Tl is 
lowered, entirely closing the annular space 
B and opening an upper annular space B1, 
so that the air entering by Al has a free 
passage downwards and into the manifold. 
Control of Carbureter 

Fig. 6 shows how the carbureter is under 
double control, namely, from the throttle 
lever on the steering wheel, and also under 
eontrol of the change-speed lever so that 
speed is reduced when shifting gears and 
also placed at 1,000 revolutions per minute 
for first, second, and third speeds, and at 
.750 revolutions per* minute for fourth 
speed. The connection K unites with the 
change-speed lever N, as shown in Fig. 8, 
and it also connects with the governor G 
by means of the pivoted arm M and the 
rod R which is carried inside the hollow 
camshaft. Fig. 10 shows this rod inside 
of the camshaft, also the position of the 
governor. Fig. 9 shows the arrangement 
on the change-speed lever N. On the shaft 
carrying this lever is a cam C. The bell 
crank K2, carries in a bracket, has a roller 
R1 on its upper end which bears upon the 























FIG. 9—SAURER GEARSET CONTROL 
By means of the cam C on the shaft carry- 
ing the change speed lever N it is possible to 
reduce the motor speed; by closing the throttle, 
when shifting gears 
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FIG. 10—SAURER CARBURETER WITH GOVERNOR AND HAND CONTROL 


This illustration shows how the rod R, which connects with the governor passes throuyh 


the hollow camshaft. 
the throttic is also shown 


cam C and connects at the lower end with 
the rod K1, also shown in Fig. 8. As 
illustrated in Fig. 9, the gear shift lever 
is in neutral, the roller R1 resting on the 
high part of the cam, which, as Fig. 8 
shows, places the arm K2 as far from the 
motor as possible, thus pulling rearward 
on the arm M and cutting the throttle to 
400 revolutions per minute. When engaged 
in different speeds the roller R1 will rest 
in the sector-shaped curves of the cam C, 
one curve giving a throttle control for 
1,000 revolutions for first, second, and 
third, and the other a speed of 750 revelu- 
tions for fourth speed. Fig. 10 shows the 
control of the throttle from the lever Z 
on the steering wheel. This control is 
through the steering column and by the 
connection link Z1 to the arm L1 of the 
throttle. This arm L1 is also shown in 
Fig. 6. 

The Saurer Self-Starter 

In order to facilitate starting of the 
motor a compressed-air self-starter is 
used. This selfstarter consists of a small 
air pump, about the size of a cylinder 
in a motorcycle, located in the rear of 
the clutch and driven from the propeller 
shaft. This pump supplies air to a stor- 
age tank carried on the side of the chas- 
sis frame, this tank being 6 inches in 
diameter and 4 feet long. The air from 
this tank is led to a shutoff on the dash 
and from this through an air distributor 
to the four cylinders, the air distributor 
performing the same functions with the 
compressed air as an ignition distributor 
does to the lectric current. 

This engine starter is based on the 
fact that when stopping a four-cylinder 
engine the arms of the crankshaft come 
to rest in ahorizontal position, the piston 


The connection between the hand control Z on the steering wheel ani 


making the expansion stroke. balancing 
the one making the compression stroke. 
Normally, therefore, one piston always 
stops about the middle of the expansion 
stroke. When compressed air is admitted 
to that cylinder from a reservoir the pis- 
ton will overcome the resistance of the 
one under compression, because excess of 
presure is applied to the former, while 
the maximum compression of the latter 
is only reached at the end of its stroke, 
when the power of the compressed air 
gets still further increased by the accel- 
eration of the momentum. 

i ewe £4 

















FIG. 11—DASHPOT VALVE CONTROL 

This dashpot on the outside of the Saurer 
carbureter acts on the flap valve V, Fig, wk 
allowing this valve to open at desired spe 
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MOTORIST IN AN ODD PREDICAMENT 


G. G. Dinwiddie, of Frankfort, Ind., who recently toured from coast to coast, tells of a pre- 

dicament in which he was involwed through trying to emulate the Premier ocean-to-ocean 

tourists. At Old Orchard, Me., he conceived the idea of —s into the ocean in order to 
a 


get a ase gy tate but when he tried to drive out the heavy car 
The tide came up and it was necessary to strip the car 
atures, and it was only when two ice cars came to the rescue, 


was almost impossible to extricate it. 
of. magneto, lamps. and other 


d sunk into the sands so it 


aided by fifty bathers, that the car was pulled out of the ocean 


ALLS Road Meeting—A good roads 
congress will be held in Milwaukee 
during the fourth annual show in the 


Auditorium, January 13 to 19, under the 


auspices of the Wisconsin highway com- 
mission. 


Ohio’s Motor Receipts—'the net receipts 
of the Ohio state motor car department 
for year ending December 15, 1911, were 
$156,680.63. That amount goes to the fund 
for the building and maintenance of good 
roads in the Buckeye state. 


Dates Set for Meeting—Dates set for 
Pacific Highway Association convention, 
which will be held in San Francisco, are 
August 5-6-7. This convention will be at- 
tended by representatives from all parts 
of North America and it is hoped to have 
representatives from South American re- 
publics. 


‘ 


‘Means Good Roads—The county of Ke- 
nosha, Wis., will build and improve 81 
miles of highway within its limits during, 
1912. Kenosha is one of the first counties 
in the state to outline a comprehensive 
system of county roads. The lake shore 
road, from the northern limits of the 
county ta the Illinois state line, will be 
rebuilt entirely. 

Wisconsin Makes Road Plans—The Wis- 
consin highway commission, created by an 
act of the last legislature appropriating 
$350,000 annually for an. indefinite period 
of years for state aid for highway con- 
struction, has just announced that $1,250,- 
000 will be expended in Wisconsin during 
1912 for highway improvement as the re- 
sult of the granting of state aid. The 
details of the expenditures reported by the 
commission are as follows: Stone roads, 
220 miles; gravel roads, 150 miles; shale 


road, 25 miles; dirt road, 250 miles, a total 
of 645 miles In addition there will be 
constructed under this act 140 bridges to 
cost $150,000 and divided among 123 town- 
ships. Never before in the history of Wis- 
consin has there been so great a proposed 
expenditure for highway work. 


Wolverines’ Show Special—The Wolver- 
ine Automobile Club, of Detroit, has made 
arrangements with the Michigan. Central 
railroad to run-a special to the New York 
show. The train, consisting of standard 
sleepers, a compartment car and a buffet- 
library car, will leave at 3:30 o’clock Fri- 
day afternoon, January 5, arriving in 
New York at 9 o’clock Saturday morning. 

Chicago Wants Cash for Repairs—The 
Chicago Automobile Trade Association has 
passed a resolution binding its members to 
enforce cash payment for repairs after 
January 15. No favoritism is to be shown 
and customers will be required to pay for 
all repairs or work done when the car is 
taken from the shop. The Chicago Stude- 
baker branch has followed this policy for 
some time, while both the Ford and the 
United Motors branches have been notified 
by their parent concerns to inaugurate this 
system January 15. 

Big Kentucky Tobacco Crop — Millions 
of dollars were paid to tillers of the soil 
by many tobacco buyers throughout Ken- 
tucky last week. This news was received 
with joy by Louisville dealers, who do a 
state-wide business, for it means that the 
farmer will have money with which to 
purchase motor cars next year. Although 
they bought many machines during the 
past year, it is believed that the farmers 
will buy the bulk of cars sold in the Blue 
Grass state in 1912, since the tobacco crop 
of 1911, which in the early part of the 
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season was supposed to be a failure, has 
turned out to be one of the best in years. 


Indianapolis’ New Fees—A new motor 
ear license ordinance has been passed by 
the city council of Indianapolis and has 
been approved by the mayor. After Janu- 
ary 1 the following fees will be charged 
annually: Three passengers and under, $5; 
four passengers and over, $8; private and 
public buses and delivery wagons and 
trucks of more than 1,000 pounds’ capac- 


‘ity, $15; delivery wagons and trucks hav- 


ing a capacity of 1,000 pounds or less, 
$10. The present license fee is $3 for all 
classifications of cars. 

Would Make Levees Highways—Major 
Lee Richardson, one of the leading busi- 
ness men of Vicksburg, has been working 
for some time on a plan to use the levees 
on both sides of the Mississippi river for 
national highways. Miluons of dollars 
have been spent in building the levees. 
They have and are serving their purpose 
well, but now it seems that, through the 
suggestion of Major Lee Richardson, they 
will serve another purpose, equally as 
important as their protection feature, in 
advancing transportation facilities, both 
from a standpoint of pleasure and busi- 
ness. Already a strong movement in un- 
der headway to get congress to make ap- 
propriations to. build :oads. The levees 
are under control of the government, and 
it will be especially appropriate to have 
the war department and congress take 
hold of Major Richardson’s proposition, 
and endorse it to the full extent of its 
feasibility. 

Pacific Highway Markers—That in the 
future no insignia will be permitted to 
appear on Pacific highway signs, except 
the words ‘‘ Pacific Highway,’’ the letters 
‘“*N”’ and ‘‘S,’’ and two arrows indicat- 
ing directions, seems te be the consensus 
of opinion among those prominent in the 
work of the big trunk highway. It also 
has been planned to make all these signs 
uniform in size, material, and color, with 
the ‘‘N’’ and an arrow at the top of the 
letter ‘‘S’’ and an arrow at the bottom. 
Thus far all the Pacific highway signs 
have been erected through the efforts of 
city motor clubs, which have been given 
the privilege of placing their emblems at 
the top of the sheet-steel diamonds. The 
officers of the association, however, having 
thought the matter over, are convinced 
that the use of such emblems gives the 
general public a.wrong impression. Seeing 
the crests, the average man is apt to con- 
clude that Pacific highway is primarily 
for the benefit of motorists who wish to 
tour. This is really only a secondary 
consideration. The Pacific highway’s first 
and foremost function is as a means of 
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communication between communities and 
farmers. Another argument: advanced 
against the use of emblems is that local 
authorities -through whose domains the 
highway passes will be apt to think that 
the club whose name appears will care for 
the markers’ maintenance without any 
assistance. 

Nebraska Making Big Plans—Plans are 
being pushed for the state good roads asso- 
ciation meeting, which is to be held in 
Lincoln, Neb., January 16. A dozen towns 
already have signified their intention of 
sending delegations, and it is assured that 
a big representation of Nebraska good 
roads enthusiasts will be present. Thomas 
MacDonald, highway commissioner of 
Iowa; W. 8S. Gerhart, who holds a simi- 
lar position with the Kansas commission, 
and other experienced men will give ad- 
dresses. ' 

Walking to New York Show—William J. 
Connell, of Connell & iMcCone, agents for 
the Overland, President William P. Cronin 
of the Standard Tire and Rubber Co., and 
W. R. D. Owen of the same firm, started 
from Boston Tuesday morning, December 
26, to walk to the Madison Square 
garden show on a wager. They must reach 
the..show not later than midnight of 
Friday, January 5. They have arranged 
a schedule of 25 miles a day. The wager 
was made as a result of a controversy to 
the effect that those who use motor cars 
extensively become unfit for the ordinary 
physical exertions. 

Prison for a Hold-Up—Henry A. Heath, 
a Bostonian, who was in court on a charge 
of holding up a motor party in the Boston 
park system just before midnight on No- 
vember 21, has been sent to state prison 
by Judge Sanderson of the superior court 
to serve a term of 5 years and 1 month. 
Heath stopped a car owned by Stephen R. 
Codman, a prominent Bostonian, and 
pointing a revolver at him and the chauf- 
feur, George W. Chandler, made them get 
out of the car. When Chandler saw that 
the robber was a young man he pitched 
into him and took the revolver away. 
Judge Sanderson said that only the ex- 
treme youth of the robber saved him from 
getting a much longer term in prison. 


Insurance Commission Reports — The 
commission appointed by Governor Osborn, 
of Michigan, to investigate the question 
of employers’ liability and workmen’s 
compensation, has submitted an exhaustive 
report, which will be used as the basis of 
a bill to be introduced in the next legis- 
lature. The proposed bill provides for a 
definite schedule of damages to be paid 
in ease of disability, partial or complete, 
and in ease of fatal injuries, the com- 
pensation amounting tc 50 per cent em- 
ployes’ wages for a stipulated period, 
varying with the cegree of disability. The 
bill would «nullify three of the main de- 
fenses now employed in damage suits, 
namely, the fellow servant doctrine, con- 
tributory negligence and assumption of 
risk by the employe. The commission 
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gives statistics to chow that injured em- 
ployes are not now properly compensated 
and that about 40 per cent of .the judg- 
ments recovered goes to the attorneys, on 
an average. 


Maryland Would Change Control—Gov- 
ernor Austin L. Crothers, the retiring chief 
executive of Maryland, in his message to 
the legislature, recommends that the office 
of motor vehicle commissioner be abolished 
by the state and that the enforcement of 
the law be placed in the hands of the state 
roads commission. In discussing the motor 
vehicle law and the changes he suggests, 
Governor Crothers said: ‘‘This law passed 
by the last legislature for securing state 
revenue from the use of motor cars and 
to regulate and make safer their travel 
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upon the public roads has been a success. 


‘The revenue collected by this department 


in licenses issued has amounted to’ $103,- 
000. I believe in 5 years this will reach 
$300,000 which will go for the maintenance 
and building of state roads.’’ 


Chicago New Horn Law—The Chicago 
city council has passed a horn ordinance 
which says that: it ‘‘shall be unlawful for 
any person to use any device which will 
not produce an abrupt: sound sufficiently: 
loud to give an adequate warning of dan- 
ger, and it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son operating any motor vehicle or motor’ 
cycle to make or cause to be made any 
unnecessary noise with any such bell, horn, 
or other signal device, or to use the same 
except as a warning of danger.’’ 











December 30-January 6—Buffalo Automo- 
bile Trade Association show; H. G. Johnson, 
manager, 401 Franklin street, New York. 


January 2-11—Importers’ salon, Hotel 
Astor,- New York. Pe 
January 6-20—Madison Square garden 
show; Automobile Board of Trade, H. A. 


Bonnell, manager, 7 East Forty-second street, 
New York. Pleasure cars and accessories, 6- 
13; commercial cars and accessories, 13-20. 

January 10-13—Second annual show, Peoria, 
lll.; A. H. Whigham, manager, Peoria, III 

January 10-17—Annual show, Grand Cen- 
tral palace, New York; National Association 
Automobile Manufacturers, S. A. Miles, man- 
ager, 7 East Forty-second street, New York. 

January 13-19—Milwaukee show; Malwau- 
kee Automobile Dealers’ Association, B. J. 
Ruddle, manager. 

January 13-27—Show of Philadelphia Auto- 
mobile Trade Association, ae re Pa. 

January 15-20—Show at Toledo, O.; H. V. 
Buelow, manager, Toledo, O. 

January 15-20—Twelfth annual show, .Madi- 
son Square garden, New York; commercial 
division, Automobile Board of Trade, H. A. 
Bonnell, manager, 7 East Forty-second street, 
New York. 

January 18-20—Annual meeting Society 
Automobile Engineers, New York. 

January 22—Show at Dubuque; Dubuque 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, D. H. Mc- 
Carthy, secretary, Dubuque, la. 

January 22-27—Show at Detroit, Mich.; De- 
troit Automobile Dealers’ Association; W. 
R. Wilmot, manager, 501 Bowles street, De- 
troit, Mich. 

January 22-27—Show at Providence; Rhode 
Island Licensed Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation; Arthur S. Lee, manager, 52 Rich- 
mond street, Providence, R. I. 

January 22-27—-Annual show, Rochester, 
N. Y 


January 27-February 10—Eleventh annual 
show, Coliseum, Chicago; National Associa- 
tion Automobile Manufacturers, S. A. Miles, 
manager, 7 East Forty-second street, New 
York. Pleasure cars, January 27-February 3; 
commercial, 3-10. 

January 27-February 10—Annual_ show, 
Pe Pa.; Automobile. Show | Dealers’ 
Association of Pittsburgh. Pleasure cars, 
i 27-February 3; commercials, Febru- 
ary 3-10. . 

January 29-February 3—Second annual 
show, Scranton, Pa. 5 

February 1-7—Tentative dates for show at 
Washington, D. C. 

February 1—Show at Harrisburg, Pa. 

February 3-9—Show at Albany, N. Y. 

February 3-10—Show at Harrisburg, Pa. 

February 3-10—Show at Montreal, Canada; 
Automobile Club of Canada. 

February 5-10.—Show of Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Association of Wilkes-Barre; R. A. 
Rosenkrans, 37 West Market street, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., secretary. 

February 5-12—Show at Buffalo, N. Y.; G. 
Cc. Fehrman, manager, 755 Ellicott square. 

February 5-17—Annual exhibit, St. Louis; 
F. W. Payne, manager, St. Louls, Mo. Pleas- 
ure cars, 5-10; commercials, 12-17. 

February 10-17.—Show at Atlanta, Ga., of 
Atlanta Automobile and Accessory Dealers’ 
Association; Homer C. George, manager. 


February 12-17—Show at Troy, N. Y. ! 

February 12-17—Show at Kansas City, Mo.; 
Wallace J. Terry, manager, 302 Long bulld- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. ; 

February 12-17—Show at St. Paul; St. Paul 
Motor Car Dealers’ Association; W. R. Wil- 
mot, manager. 

February 12-17—Show at Ottawa, Canada; 
Ottawa Valley Motor Car Association. 

February 12-19—Dayton, O., show; Elmer 
C. Redelle, manager, Dayton, O. 
wees 14-17—Show at Grand Rapids, 

ch. 


February 17-24—Cleveland show; Cleve- 
land Automobile Show Co., F. H. Caley, man-. 
ager, Cleveland, QO. ; j 

February 17-24—Pittsburgh ‘ show; Pitts- 
burgh Automobile Show ‘Association, T. 1. 


» Cochran, manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


February. 17-24—Show at Newark, N. J.; 
New Jersey Automobile Exhibition Co. 

February 17-24—Minneapolis show; Minne- 
apolis Automobile Show Association; H. E. 
Pence, manager, Minneapolis, Minn. 

February 19-24—Show at Hartford, Conn.; 
Automobile Club of Hartford. 

February 19-24—Seventh annual show of 
Omaha Automobile Association, C. G. Powell, 
manager, Omaha, Neb. 

February 19-25—Annual pleasure car show; 
Cincinnati Automobile Dealers’ Association, 
E. A. Kruse, secretary, Cincinnati, O. 

February 20-24—Show at Binghamton; 
Automobile Dealers’ Association; R. W. 
Whipple, secretary, Binghamton, N. Y. 

February 20-28—Annual) show, .Baltimore, 
fray Baltimore Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 

on. 

February 21-24—Fifth annual show; Louls- 


pln ——— Dealers’ Associa , Louis- 

ville, Ky. 

February 21-28—Toronto show; Toronto 

Automobile Trade Association; F. 1. Fox, 

secretary, Toronto, Canada. 

ae 20-28—Annual’ show, Baltimore, 
February 24-March 2— Annual show; 

Brooklyn Motor Vehicle Dealers’ Association, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

February 26-29—Annual commercial = ex- 
hibit; Cincinnati Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
= E. A. Krause, secretary, Cincinnatl, 

oO. 

February 26-March 2—Show at Paterson, 
. J.; Paterson Automobile Trade Associa- 

on. 

February 26-March 2—Second annual show 
Elmira Automobile Club, L. Blumenstein, 
manager, Elmira, N. Y. 

February 26-March 2.—Show at Sioux City, 
pm Sioux City Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

February 26-March 3.—Mississippi Valley 
show, Quincy Automobile Club, Quincy, IIl.; 
Harry F. Hofer, director. 

February 28-March 2—Annual Davenport 
show; Woodworth Clum, manager, Commer- 
cial Club bullding, Davenport, la. 

March—Show at Norfolk, Va. 

March 2-9—Pleasure car show, Boston; C. 
1. Campbell, manager. 

March 4-9—Show at Des Moines; C. G. Van 
Vliet, secretary, Des Moines, la. 

March 4-9—Show at Denver; B. G. Ohlan- 
der; manager, Denver, Colo. 

March 6-9—Advertisers’ motor show, Tif- 


n, Oo. * 

March 11-16—Show at Cedar Rapids, la.; 
M. P. Beck, manager. ag 

March 13-20—Shaw: of Boston Commercial 
Motor Vehicle Dealers’ Mapoetion, Me- 
chanics’ building, Boston; GC. 1.’ Campbell, 
manager. er) . 

March 12-16—Show at Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Syracuse Automobile Trade Association; Syr- 
acuse, N - 
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NEW PLANT OF K-W IGNITION CO. AT CLEVELAND, O. 


LEVELAND Agents Entertained— 
Twenty-five Ovérland agents from 
central Iowa met in Des Moines Monday 
as the guests of the Riddell Auto Co., agent 
for the company. 

Case Factory Busy—The motor car fac- 
tories of the J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Co. at Racine, Wis., were operated over- 
time for 2 weeks or more prior to Christ- 
mas in order to catch up with the sched- 
uled production of Case cars. The line of 
show carg is now being completed. . 

Cana Merger—A merger of con- 
siderable. importance has just taken place 
in Quebec. P. T. Legare, dealing in farm- 
ing implements, pianos, carriages, etc., has 
become the Legare-Gadbois Automobile 
Co., Limited, with a capital of $100,000. 
P. T. Legare will be the president of the 
new concern, with W. Fortier vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. Gadbois general manager. 
The company has secured the agencies for 
the Imperial, the Warren-Detroit, the 
Mitchell, Cole, E-M-F and Flanders. 

Studebaker Gets Purt Huron Plant—The 
Studebaker Corporation has come into 
actual possession of the factory at Port 
Huron, Mich., now known as plant No. 2, 
where for the past 5 years rear axles for 
the E-M-F. and Flanders cars have been 
manufactured, together with eleven lots. 
The property originally was donated to the 
Northern Motor Car Co., which was one 
of the companies that were merged to 
form the E-M-F, on the condition that it 
be used for the manufacture of motor cars 
or parts. When the plant had been occu- 
pied 5 years the Port Huron chamber of 
commerce was to turn over the deeds, pro- 
vided the firm occupying it had paid out 
$200,000 in wages. The time l?mit expired 








several days ago, and the company having 
fulfilled the other conditions there was 
nothing for the chamber of commerce to 
do but turn over the aeeds, which it did 
cheerfully. The plant now employs 500 
men and has been one of the main indus- 
tries of the Tunnel city for some time. 


Remy’s New Nickel-Plating Plant—An 
accompanying illustration shows the re- 
cently completed building of the Remy 
Electric Co., of Anderson, Ind., which will 
be used for the new nickel-plating plant. 
The building has 6,500 square feet of floor 
space and the plant will have a daily 
capacity, of more than 1,000,000 nickeled 
parts. Beginning January 1 all small 
parts of the Remy magnetos and other 
Remy products will be nickel-plated, doing 
away with all brass finishings. The latest 
method of mechanical plating will be em- 
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ployed and all work will be electrically 
cleaned, obviating the old method of hav- 
ing the parts scrubbed. This is the third 
new building to be erected by the Remy 
company since the new owners took over 
the concern 8 months ago. 


Fire in Detroit—Fire of unknown origin 
did $1,000 worth of damage at the plant 
of the Detroit Auto Brass and Machinery 
Co. on Willis avenue, east, December 19, 
and all the employes are temporarily out. 
One entire side of the building was de- 
stroyed. Defective wiring is thought to 
have caused the blaze. 


English Expert for Remy—William O. 
Kennington, of London, England, has‘ ac- 
cepted the position of assistant chief engi- 
neer with the Remy Electric Co., at An- 
derson, Ind. Mr. Kennington is a gradv- 
ate of Central Technical College of Lon- 
don, England, and was for a time assist- 
ant chief engineer of the Dudley centra) 
public service station of London. For 4 
years Mr. Kennington was technical man 
ager of the Simms Magneto Co. of London. 


Big Foreign Shipments— Loaded with 
motor cars until it was impossible to get 
another .aboard, the Australian steamer 
Schoenfels sailed from New York Decem 
ber 20 for Adelaide, South Australia, car 
rying the largest single cargo of motor 
ears ever shipped abroad by an American 
motor car manufacturer, and leaving a big 
overload on the dock to follow on the next 
steamer. All the cars were Maxwells, 
shipped by the United Motor Export Co., 
the foreign division of the United States 
Motor Co. They were sold to the Farm- 
ers’ and Producers’ Supply Co., one of the 
largest companies of its kind in Australia. 
Forty cars in one shipment were de- 
manded by the cable order and this de- 
mand was in addition to an ordinary ship- 
ment of thirty-five Maxwells which had 
been previously put aboard the steamship, 
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ELMORE AND WAVERLEY ELECTRIC AGENCY, DETROIT 


to say nothing of the usual export ship- 
ments of Columbias, Stoddard-Daytons and 
Brush runabouts. Regular shipments are 
being made to nearly every country on the 
map. The distribution of shipments by 
the last few steamers showed cars for 
Japan, Manila, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, Para, Brazil, 
Gautemala and Santiago de Chile. 
Chalmers’ Christmas Présent—Employes 
of the Chalmers factory had material evi- 
dence of the company’s prosperity in the 


. form of an extra week’s pay, which was 


handed them Friday noon as a Christmas 
remembrance. Every factory hand who 
had been in the company’s employ for 
6 months or more and every member of 
the office force who had been with the 
concern a year or longer was a beneficiary 
in this distribution of Yuletide cheer. The 
Hudson also took a hand in the Christmas 
giving, providing seventeen poor families 
with substantial dinners and all the cloth- 
ing that was needed. 


Canadian Trade Election—At the annual 
meeting and banquet of the Winnipeg 
Motor Trades Association of Winnipeg, 
Canada, the following were re-elected by 
acclamation as officers for 1912: Presi- 
dent, F. E. H. Lake, Russell Motor Car 
Co.; vice-president, W. C. Power, Mce- 
Laughlin Carriage Co.; treasurer, G. A. 
Maleolmson, Ford Motor Co.; secretary, 
A. ©. Emmett. Fifty-two members and 
guests were present at the banquet, among 
them being Mayor-elect R. D. Waugh, who 
dealt strongly with the good roads move- 
ment, now becoming of general interest 
in Manitoba. A feature of interest was 
an illustrated review of the motor busi- 
ness in western Canada since its inception 
in 1901, by Secretary Emmett, who organ- 


ized the first racing and touring events in ~ 


Canada, and who has taken a leading part 
on these lines ever since. Membership in the 
association has increased to forty-eight, 
and the treasurer’s report showed a strong 
financial condition. Every effort is being 
made to arrange a motor show for Feb- 


ruary, but difficulty is being met in secur- 
ing a building large enough for the pur- 
pose. The formation of a National Motor 
Trades Association, which was first advo- 
cated by the Winnipeg association, is 
being proceeded with, and likely will be 
an accomplished fact early in 1912. 


Edmond Takes Carbureter Agency—The 
new Miller carbureter, which is now manu- 
factured in Los Angeles, Cal., will now be 
made in the east as soon as the factory 
is completed at Detroit, Mich. The com- 
pany has secured E. J. Edmond, of 1783 
Broadway, New York city, to handle its 
carbureter for the eastern states. 


New Chicago Venture—A new corpora- 
tion has been formed under the name of 
the Atlas Specialty Mfg. Co., capitalized 
at $10,000, in the state of Illinois, with 
a factory located at 557-563 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, for the manufacture 
of fabric specialties. The officers of this 
new concern are Caesar J. Wollheim, presi- 
dent; John E. McAuley, vice-president, 
and Howard H. Leopold, secretary and 
treasurer. This new concern has absorbed 
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the Atlas Motoreycle Specialty Co., of the 
same city, and has enlarged its factory and 
equipment. . 


Invention Show Scheduled — An inven- 
tions show is scheduled to be held in the 
Grand Central palace, New York, April 
13-20. The idea is to bring the inventors 
together to show their ideas and possibly 
interest capital in their patents. 


Wilkes-Barre on Show List — Fifteen 
dealers have formed the Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Association of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. In 
addition to the usual matters of trade in- 
terests, the association purposes to con- 
duct the second annual Wilkes-Barre show, 


the week of February 5-10, inclusive. 


Getting Acquainted — The Spicer Mfg. 
Co., of Plainfield, N. J., has inaugurated 
a series of dinners to which its foremen 
and department heads are invited, at which 
some authority other lines the company 
manufactures will address. The idea is 
to educate the men in the ways and means 
of other lines, 


Addition to Speedometer Plant—The 
Stewart & Clark Mfg. Co. of Chicago has 
added to its speedometer plant in the 
shape of a one-story building, of concrete 
construction, covering a ground space of 
about 33,000 square feet and constructed 
solely as a forge plant for the manufac- 
ture of drop forged swivel joints. It will 
have a complete equipment of oil furnaces 
and automatic machinery for the mann- 
facture and finishing of these swivel 
joints. 


New K-W Factory—An accompanying 
illustration shows the new factory of 
the K-W Ignition Co., 2835 Chester avenue, 
near East Thirtieth street,Cleveland,O., 
which has been completed and occupied. 
The building is fireproof throughout, being 
of steel construction with reinforced con- 
crete, and is 75 feet wide by 165 feet long, 
and has over 2 acres of floor space. It is 
used exclusively for manufacturing K-W 
magnetos, spark coils, master vibrators and 
road lighting outfits. 





NEW NICKEL-PLATING. PLANT OF REMY ELECTRIC CO., ANDERSON, MO. 
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“A TLANTA, GA.—The Disco Starter Co. 
’ has opened a branch office on Edge- 
wood avenue. 
_ Manitowoc, Wis.—George Nelson, agent 
for the Kisselkar, has added the Hup- 
mobile line. 

New Haven, Conn.— Knight’s Garage, 
Inc., of this city, have closed for the Velie 
in New Haven and New London counties. 


Dyersville, Ia.—J. Friedman, of this city, 


has closed contracts for the Continental, 
Kisselkar and Studebaker lines for 1912. 

Spokane, Wash.—Ground is being 
‘broken for the new Ford garage in Spo- 
kane, which will be located at 1213 River- 
side avenue. 

Seattle, Wash—T. M. Jones, of Cle 
Elum, Wash., is a new dealer to be added 
to the list of Mitchell distributors, ap- 
pointed by the Seattle branch. 


Boston, Mass.—John Cooper, formerly 


manager of the New England branch of: 


the Ajax-Greib Rubber Co., is now repre- 
senting the Endurance Tire and Rubber 
Co. in this territory. 

_ Manchester, N. H.—The C. R. Sawyer 
Co., of this city, have just closed with the 
Velie Boston branch for the sale of Velie 
pleasure cars and trucks in this section of 
New Hampskire. 


Chicago—The American Electric Co. 
has opened a permanent downtown sales 
and show room at 1254 Michigan boule- 
vard, in the New Southern Hotel building, 
handling a line of electric horns. 


Boston, Mass.—Roscoe B. Davis, for sev- 
_eral years with the Maxwell branch in Bos- 
ton and later with some other agencies, has 
joined the safes force of the Empire Motor 
Car Co., agent for the Empire and Stutz. 


_ Owosso, Mich.—A deal has been closed 
by which E, A. Eddy, Sr., and his son, 
both of Bay City, become owners of the 
equipment of the defunct Cwosso Motor 
Co. They expect to manufacture the car 
‘in Bay City. 

Boston, Mass.—W. S. Boice and L. Per- 
rine, the latter formerly of New York, have 
formed a partnership as the Boice-Perrine 
‘Co., and opened a place at 601 Boylston 
street, where they are handling the Vesta 
battery line. 


Canton, O.—The directors of the Stark 
Auto Co., which was incorporated recently 
with a capital of $20,000, have elected 
W. H. Burgener, president; T. E. Huthe, 
general manager; Samuel Heaney, shop 
manager; George Shaffer, vice-president, 
and George F. Fornes, secretary and treas- 
urer. ; 

Seattle, Wash.—Announcement is made 
by. the Lozier Motor Co. of changes in the 
distributing agency of the Lozier in Seat- 
ytle. T. A. Davies, who has represented the 
Lozier Motor Co. for some time past, be- 
comes the president of the newly organ- 
ized concern. It is announced to have a 
capital of $50,000. Temporary quarters 
chave been secured at 1431 Broadway. Ne- 
gotiations have been made for a large sec- 
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tion of property on Broadway and a new 
building will probably be erected within 
a short. time. ‘ 


Boston, Mass.—The Henley-Kimball Co., 
agent for the Hudson, is having a service 
station constructed in Cambridge. 

New Castle, Pa.—The big plant being 
erected at New Castle by the Penn Motor 
Car Co., of Pittsburgh, will be completed 
shortly after the first of the year. 

Portland, Ore. — George C. Nichols, who 
until recently had charge of the Everitt 
interests in the Portland territory, is now 
connected with the E-M-F and will look 
after country agents exclustvely. 


Springfield, Ore—The Springfield Auto- 
truck Co. has been organized with a capi- 


tal stock of $20,000. Welby Stevens, mayor: 


of Springfield, is president, James L. Clark 
secretary, George W. Perkins treasurer and 
F. D. Tower manager. 


Janesville, Wis.—The Sykes & Davis 
garage has passed into the hands of the 
Janesville Auto Co., a new $10,000 cor- 


- poration formed by local parties to han- 


dle the Flanders, E-M-F and Overland 
lines in Rock county. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Among the new agen- 
cies in Milwaukee are: Union, Marx Broth- 
ers; Staver-Chicago, Henry Walter; Ny- 
berg, Tuschan Brothers; King, Eustace 
Brothers; Arthur F. Tiegs, Colby; Gas 
Power Engineering Co., Premier and Mo- 
line; Elmore, Edwin B. Leverenz. 


Denver, Colo.—The Overland Auto Co. 
is finishing off a large display room in its 
Lincoln street building, and later in the 
winter probably will abandon the Broad- 
way room. The entire plant, including 
machine shop, garage, overhauling depart- 
ment, offices and salesrooms, will be housed 
in the Lincoln street building. 


Evansville, Ind.—The Columbia Taxicab 
Co. has been organized at Evansville, to 
conduct a taxicab and baggage delivery 
service. The company has been incorpo- 
rated with an authorized capitalization of 
$10,000, the principal stockholders and di- 
rectors being E. C. Kinkle, Walter Wheeler, 
A. C. Mathias and H. E. Hulsman. 

Akron, O.—The organization of the 
Auto Appliance Mfg. Co., incorporated re- 
cently with a capital of $50,000, was com- 
pleted by the election of the following 
officers: J. W. Miller, president; J. A. 
Swinehart, vice-president; A. Auble Jr., 


secretary and treasurer and general man- 
ager; C, W. Steele, superintendent, and 











C. C. Welker, sales manager. The com- 
pany will manufacture starting devices 
and and a number of other accessories. 

Columbus, O.—The Adamson Automobile 
Co. has contracted with J. Elden Lawrence, 
of Lancaster, O., to handle the Jackson in 
Fairfield county. 

Omaha, Neb.—The Omaha Cadillac Co. 
recently occupied its new quarters at 
2054-6-8 Farnam street. The showroom 
and offices are finished in flemish oak, and 
the floor is mosaic. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The Pathfinder Mo- 
tor Car Co. is now located in Los Angeles 
and will handle the New Parry and Speed- 
well motor cars. It has leased the build- 
ing at Pico and Hill streets. 

Columbus, O.—Sperry & Hoover have 
taken over the repair business at the 
Adamson Automobile Co., at 35 West 
Mound street, while Mr. Adamson will de- 
vote his attention to the sale of motor 


" Cars, 


Boston, Mass.—F. R. Parker, who former- 
ly handled the Elmore in this territory, has 
signed a contract with the United States 
Motors Co. to distribute Brush cars 
throughout New England. He thereby be- 
comes sole New England representative of 
this line. He has also taken on the Staver- 
Chicago line for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Massachusetts. . 


Fond du Lac, Wis.—The new Helmer 
garage on Fourth street, completed a 
month ago at a cost of $25,000, has been 
leased for a long term of years by the 
Service Motor Co., which has been occupy- 
ing the Anderson Motor Co. building on 
West Second street. The Anderson com- 
pany will resume occupancy of its garage 
and will carry Paterson, Cole and Brush 
cars. 

‘New York—New salesrooms have been 
opened by the Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co., 
for the sale of its tires in Detroit and 
Denver. In the Michigan city a move has 
been made to 507 Woodward avenue, from 
745 Woodward avenue. E. J. Trojand is 
the Detroit manager. In Denver Fred M. 
Thompson has a bigger store at 1518 
Broadway than he used to have at 1529 
Cleveland place. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— Kimmel Brothers 
will handle the Cole in addition to the 
Speedwell. M. H. Hayn, Savannah, Ga., 
is agent for the Cole. Recently appointed 
Cole agents in California are F. W. Decker, 
Red Bluff; E. C. Smitton, Sacramento; 
Novelty Garage, Stockton, B. E. Gilbert, 
Watsonville; J. A. Spates, Dixon, and 
George Remmel, Geyserville; Wood Yerxa, 
Colusa, and E. A. Levreau, San Bernar- 
dino. Ralph P. White, Youngstown, O., 
will handle the Cole. D. E. Sunderland, 
Freeport, Ill., is a new Cole car agent. 
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W. R. Holloway, Collins, Miss., is a Cole 
agent. Robert McCoy has been appointed 
a Cole agent for Urich, Mo. 

Dallas, Tex.—A new Cole distributing 
point has been established in Dallas under 


the name of the Southwestern Cole Motor 
Co. 


Cudahy, Wis.—The new office building 
of the Federal Rubber Mfg. Co. on Layton 
avenue will be ready for occupancy about 
January 1. It is two stories high, and of 
red press brick construction. 


Davenport, Ia.—The Oldsmobile Sales 
Co. is planning a new garage to be ready 
in the spring, thereby giving the Klemme 
Auto Co. full possession of the big garage 
on Brady street which will be completely 
equipped with machinery. 


Lima, O.—Two storerooms located on the 
east side of South Elizabeth street, between 
Market street and Spring street, have been 
leased for motor salesrooms. Henry S. 
Thurston will occupy one of the rooms as 
an agent for the Jackson line and G. W. 
Griffith as agent for the Krit. 


Toledo, O.—Ground has been broken this 
week for a new structure at the corner of 
Madison avenue end Eleventh street, To- 
ledo, to be occupied by the Blevins sales- 
room and garage. The building will be 
of brick, two stories high, and will be 
40 feet by 150 feet in dimensions. 


New York—The Philadelphia Storage 
Battery Co. has opened a new office in the 
American building, Broadway and Colum- 
bus circle, in order to facilitate the han- 
dling of its business in batteries. The 
new Office is in charge of Walter L. Thomp- 
son, the New York representative of the 
company. 


Boston, Mass.—John L. Burkhard has 
been appointed by the J. 8S. Harrington 
€o., agent for the Everitt, as traveling 
inspector to visit the new agencies and 
private owners. Mr. Burkhard was for- 
merly in charge of the Everitt service 
station. His place there is now taken by 
W. A. Buck. 


Spokane, Wash.—In order that he might 
confine his activity to the outlying dis- 
tricts of the Abbott-Detroit territory, in- 
¢luding eastern Washington and northern 
Idaho, Fred S. Beckwith, of Spokane, has 
taken in Hilton E. Dunseth as city part- 
mer, and will shortly add two more men 
to his selling staff. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The C. & F. Motor 
Car Co., which has been organized by 
Albert Cosby, Fullerton and J. A. Chans- 
Jor, has opened up a salesroom at 436 Van 
Ness avenue, San Francisco, and will han- 
Ale Stutz cars, manufactured by the Ideal 
Motor Car Co., of Indianapolis. The 
Pittsburgh Inter-State Co., 5817 Penn ave- 





nue, Pittsburgh, Pa., will handle the Stutz 
and the Warren cars during the coming 
year. 

Wapakoneta, 0.—The Hauss & Bitler Co. 
has taken the agency for the Stoddard- 
Dayton in that territory. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Premier Motor Mfg. 
Co. will open a southern service department 
in Atlanta about January 15. J. E. Levi 
will be in charge. 


Geneseo, Ill.—Glenn Tracy, of Cisco, IIl., 
has purchased the sales business of Wood, 
Gorham & Wood, of this city, and will 
handle the Ford cars in the eastern part 
of Henry county. 

Columbus, 0.—The Motor Efficiency Co., 
of Cleveland, O., has been incorporated 


with a capital of $10,000, to deal in parts | 


and accessories of all kinds. _ The incor- 
porators are August W. Kumbas, W. K. 
Caldwell, Edward Younger, Leonard C. 
Loomis and F. G. Castle. 


Montreal— A disastrous fire occurred 
during the past week in the quarters of 
the St. James Motor Service Co. Eight 
cars were destroyed and others damaged. 
The loss on the cars, which were fully 
covered by insurance, is estimated at be- 
tween $25,000 and $50,000. 


Bridgeport, Conn.—Leonard W. Will- 
iams, until recently manager of the Oak- 
land branch of the Locomobile Co. of 
America, has come east to become asso- 
ciated with the advertising department of 
the Locomobile company. Mr. Williams, 
prior to his work on the coast, was con- 
nected with the Philadelphia branch of 
the company. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Delaware ga- 


rage, of Indianapolis, has started a clear- 
ing house for second-hand cars, expecting 


to hold auction sales at frequent periods. 


Owners are permitted to leave their cars 
at the garage for sale, with the under- 
standing no misrepresentations are to be 
made as to the condition of the machines. 
A commission is charged for making the 
sales. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The recently organ- 
ized Merchants Auto Co. of Indianapolis, 
has taken over the Delaware garage at 
214 North Delaware street and the new 
Colonnade garage at 9 East Pratt street 
in that city. The Delaware is to be used 
for garaging and selling commercial cars 
and the Colonnade for garaging pleasure 


‘ears and for selling the Woods electric 


and Westcott. E. Frank Brown has re- 











cently become general manager of the 
Merchan‘s’ company, succeeding Harvey 
B. Stout, Jr. 

Toronto—The Sharpe Sales Co., Limited, 


a supply house, has assigned for the bene- 
fit of its creditors. 


Dallas,. Texas—The Remy service sta- 
tion has been established at 212 Lane 
street by M. A. Price. 

Los Angeles, Cal——The Hupmobile will 
be sold from the salesrooms of the Tri- 
State Auto and Supply Co., of Los An- 
geles. 

Toledo, O.—A new ccncern for Toledo is 
the Crist Motor Sales Co., under the man- 
agement of H. H. Crist. The company will 
handle the Cole. 


Denver, Colo.—E. R. Cumbe, agent for 
the G & J tire and the Rambler, has re- 
modeled his sales and display rooms at 
1541 Cleveland place. 

Columbus, O.—The Adamson Automobile 
Co., of 35 West Mound street, has con- 
tracted to distribute the Paige-Detroit line 
for 1912 in Franklin, Delaware, Madison, 
Pickaway and Union counties. 

Columbus, O.—The Ohio-West Virginia 
Sales Co., of Athens, O., has taken the 
agency in southeastern Ohio for the Cut- 
ting pleasure car and the Garford trucks. 
F. E. Shattuck is manager of the concern, 

Columbus, O.—The Cummins Auto Sales 
Co., of North Fourth street, has placed 
the following subagencies in Ohio terri- 
tory: E. C. Fogle Automobile Co., Cam- 
bridge, Elmore; D. 8. Spangler, Thorn- 
ville, Elmore; R. E. Wildermuth Automo- 
bile Co., Pleasantville, Krit. ; 

Denver, Colo.—E. W. Swanbrough, west- 
ern manager for the R. C. Hupp Co., an- 
nounces the appointment of the follow- 
ing agents in this territory: Browning 
Brothers, Ogden, Utah; R. C. Tarrant, 
Sheridan, Wyo.; P. W. Pitman, Las Ani- 


mas, Colo.; Ideal Motor Co., Pueblo, Colo. . 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Victor Vernon, presi- 
dent of the American Motor Sales Co., 
State and Cedar streets, is to handle the 
Cole in connection with the American. 
As a result of taking on these two In- 
dianapolis made cars the firm name will 
be changed to the American Cole Motor 
Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—W. R. Shaw has pur- 
chased the entire stock held by the Strait 
estate in the motor firm of Strait & Shaw 
and assumes sole ownership January 1. 
He will continue to conduct the business 
at 225 W. Genesee street. Mr. Shaw and 
his former partner formerly were in busi- 


- ness in Wolcott. 


Denver, Colo.—The Overland Auto Co., 
western distributor for the Willys-Over- 
land Co., has placed the following agents 
in its territory: Cafion City Auto Co., 
Cafion City, Colo.; Paul Auto Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Tyler Auto Co., Pueblo, 
Colo.; R. K. Young, Salida, Colo.; Will- 
iam Whalen, E. Las Vegas, N. M.; Monte 
Vista Motor Car Co., Monte Vista, Colo.; 
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Fred. W. Roedel, Cheyenne, Wyo.; John 
H. Walker & Son, Santa Fe, N. M.; Forest 
Lumber Co., Fort Collins, Colo. 

Montreal—Roussea Brothers, 174 St. An- 
toine street, have again taken on the 
Cadillac representation for Montreal. 

Montreal—The Canadian Equipment Co., 
Limited, capitalized at $50,000, will con- 
tinue business at Montreal, dealing in 
trucks. 

Springfield, Ore—A company has been 
organized by D. Tower for the manufac- 
ture of motor trucks. Local capital has 
been subscribed and a small factory has 
been started. 

Prairie Du Sac, Wis.—Charles Lehman 
and J. U. Schmidt have organized what 
is known as the Prairie Du Sac Auto Co. 
and is building a fireproof garage on Main 
street at Prairie Du Sac. 

Los Angeles, Cal—The Hayes Auto 
Sales Co. has moved into its new quarters 
at 1225 South Olive street. The concern 
is now represented by Manager Brother- 
ton. It will handle the Hayes and Krit 
cars. 

Chicago—A. W. Shattuck, formerly man- 
ager of the Rambler garage of Milwaukee, 
has allied himself with the Fulton-Grubb 
Co., of Chicago, and hereafter will devote 
his efforts to the promotion of the inter- 
ests of the new connection. 

Boston, Mass.—W. H. Vinal has returned 
from a trip to York, Pa., where he closed 
a deal for the agency for Pullman ears in 
eastern Massachusetts. He will at once 
assume the management of the Boston 


Motor Co., which handles the 8. G. V. and 
the de Dion. 


Pendleton, Ore.—A new garage and re- - 


pair shop has been opened in Pendleton 
under the title of the Oregon Motor Co. 
Mr. Smith, the Ford agent at La Grande, 
has plans drawn for a new garage, and a 
second one will be built immediately after 
the first of the year in that city. 


Columbus, O.—The Hudson Sales Co., 
of North Fourth street, has closed con- 
tracts for the following subagencies: J. 
R. Armstrong, Lima, Hudson, in Allen, 
Van Wert, Mercer and Auglaize counties; 
Walker & Son, Lancaster, American in 
Fairfield; Pickaway, Ross and Fayette 
counties. 


Dayton, O.—The Apple Electric Co. has 
equipped its Detroit branch at 1005 Wood- 
ward avenue with complete installation 
and repair shop so that it now is pre- 
pared to make installations of its electric 
lighting systems for motor cars and motor 


boats and maintain the systems already 
installed. 


Dayton, O.—The Stoddard-Dayton peo- 


ple have decided to centralize its local 
selling force at the plant and announce- 
ment is made of the appointment of 
Charles Hoffritz as agent. The local 
agency formerly was in the hands of 
the Dayton Automobile Co., on West 
Fourth street. This company will con- 
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tinue in the business and will sell the 
Winton six and other line, which will be 
announced later. 

Montreal—The Regal Automobile Co. of 
Montreal, Limited, is the latest aspirant 
after a share of the motor car business. 

Montreal— Hareld Cooke, 590 Sher- 
brooke west, has been appointed agent 


for Montreal for the sale of the Detroit 
electric. 


Canton, O.—The garage of H. C. Miller, 
1522 North Cleveland avenue, Canton, 
was totally destroyed by fire recently. 
The damage was more than $10,000. 

Dallas, Tex.—The Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. will open a direct factory 
branch in Dallas January 1. It will be 
located at 1521 Commerce street and be 
under the management of P. B. Talbott, a 
traveling salesman for that company. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The States Atlanta Motor 
Co. has been combined with the United 
Motor Atlanta Co., under the management 
of E. 8S. Horton who has previously had 
the latter company in charge. The States 
company has handled the Stoddard-Dayton 
and the Courier, while the United Motor 
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Ashtabula, O.—High Level Auto Co., capital 
stock $10,000; to buy and sell motor cars, 
sundries and supplies; incorporators, J. C. 
Topper, Earl Gardner, T. P. Fitzgerald, S. F. 
McDonald and Fred Squires. 


Canton, O.—Stark Auto Co., capital stock 
$20,000; to deal in motor cars, both wholesale 
and retail and to operate a repair shop; in- 
corporators, W. H. Burgener, Thomas C. 
Huth, Samuel Haenny, George Shaffer and 
Harlie E. Elisworth. 

Cleveland, O.—Brocks-Norton Motor Sales 
Co., capital stock $10.000; to buy and sell mo- 
tor cars, motor trucks and supplies, as well 
as operating a repair shop and garage; in- 
corporators, W. K. Stanley, J. W. Brooks, 
Charles L. Norton, H. N. Pettibone and R. L. 
A. Lieghley. 

Akron, O.—Electric Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
capital $200,000; to engage in the business of 
reclaiming vulcanized rubber of all kinds; in- 
corporators, John C. Frank, George H. Ellis, 
Frank E. Ream, Isaac Laubach and D. F. 
Felmly. 

Toledo, O.—Toledo Auto Delivery Service 
Co., capital $10,000; to do a business of trans- 
porting persons and property by motor cars 
and other vehicles; incorporators, Charles K. 
Friedman, Joseph Strauss, Kittie Alexander, 
Joseph Alexander and Morris Tobias. 

Warrensville, O.—Price Motor Car Co., cap- 
ital stock $200,000; to manufacture and sell 
motor cars, as well as to do a general ma- 
chinery and manufacturing business; incorpo- 
rators, W. P. Kehres, Thomas J. Atkinson, 
John G. Schultz, E. B. Hecker and J. A 
Hecker. 

Chicago—Packard Auto Livery Co., capital 
stock $1.000; conduct garage; incorporators, 
F. M. Johns, E. A. Zimmerman and Abram 
L. Myers. 

Hattiesburg, Miss.—Southern Automobile 
and Machine Co., capital stock $50,000. 

Cleveland—Koepke Motor Sales Co., capi- 
tal stock $30.000; to deal in motor cars; in- 
corporators, J. C. Koepke, E. C. Hasel, E. 
Koepke, H. P. Brownlee and E. G. Derr. 

Buffalo, 
capital stock $5,000; incorporators, Elmer 
Harris, W. Graham and V. L. Hagstrom. 

Hannibal, Mo.—Long Silent Motor Co., 
capital stock $12,000; incorporators, E. C 
Long, Frank R. Tate and T. Moreno. 

Greensboro, N. C.—Ford Garage and Sales 
Co., cavital stock $10,000; incorporators, R. 
L. Markham, W. H. McGlamery and W. M. 
Combes. 

Wilmington, Del.—Williams Steel Wheel, 
Rim and Tire Co., capital stock $1,000,000; 
incorporators, W. E. Williams, H. L. Drul- 
lard and J. H. Thain. 





N. Y.—Frontier Motor Car Co., ° 
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Atlanta Co. has handled the Maxwell, 
Columbia and Sampson truck. Neither 
company will move. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Frank P. Anderson is 
now the Syracuse agent of the Hupmobile. 

Wakerville, Ont.— The Flanders Elec- 
tric Vehicles of Canada is the name of a 
newly incorporated company, entering the 
motor field. 

Victoria, B. C—Harry Moore has organ- 
ized the Moore & Pauline Co. in Victoria 
and will continue to represent the Flanders 
and E-M-F cars in this city. 

Rock Island, TIil.—The Totten Auto and 
Supply Co. has taken on the Lozier and 
Abbott-Detroit cars in addition to its reg- 
ular lines for 1912, with selling territory 
in Illinois and Iowa. 


Green Bay, Wis.—The firm of Hoberg & 
Gerard has been dissolved and Jules Ger- 
ard will henceforth handle the Rambler 
line and operate a garage and repair shop 
in the Green Bay Carriage Co. buildings. 

Boston, Mass.—Ralph Coburn, for the 
past 6 years with the Boston branch of the 
Maxwell-Briscoe company, has been pro- 
moted to be manager of the branch of the 
Stoddard-Dayton company. Mr. Coburn 
was sales manager of the Maxwell branch. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— The Chase Motor 
Truck Sales Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has just taken the agency of the Chase 
truck. The territory includes nearly the 
entire state of Minnesota, also North and 
South Dakota and a small portion of Wis- 
consin. 


Cleveland, O0.—The Xoepke Motor Sales 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $30,000 to operate a garage and 
repair department. The incorporators are 
John C. Koepke, Edmund C. Hansel, H. R. 
Brownlee, Elmer G. Derr and Emma 
Koepke. 


Detroit, Mich——B. F. Blaney, who has 
been general sales agent for the United 
States the past 2 years for the Johnson 
Service Co., of Milwaukee, has severed 
his connections with it, and taken up his 
new position as sales manager for the 
Havers Motor Car Co., of Port Huron, 
Mich. 


Columbus, O0.—The Broadway Motor Car 
Co., 842 and 844 West Broad street, is the 
name of a partnership formed by J. F. 
Morgan and H. F. Kaiser, to handle the 
Paige-Detroit in Franklin county for 1912 
and to do a general garage and repair busi- 
ness. The concern occupies a new build- 
ing which was erected especially for its 
use. ; 


Toledo, O.—C. H. Bowersox, of the 
Bowersox Motor Sales Co., of Bryan, Ohio, 
will open a salesroom in Toledo for the 
handling of the Everitt line of cars. The 
salesrooms at Bryan will be retained, the 
company operating both places. The west- 
ern half of the territory controlled by the 
company will be handled from Bryan, 
while the Toledo office will take care of 
the eastern territory. 
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MITH Priming Device—No. 1,011,257, 

dated December 12; to Charles H. 
Smith, Rockford, Ill.—This patent applies 
to an apparatus for priming explosive en- 
gines comprising a fuel supply tank, pipes 
conducting fuel therefrom to each of the 
engine cylinders, a valve controlling the 
flow of fuel from this tank, the valve 
comprising a hollow rotary valve member 
adapted to first receive a definite quantity 
of fuel, and then discharge this quantity 
at each operation. There also are valves 
controlling the entrance of fuel into the 
engine cylinders and means for operating 
all the valves. 

Torma & Orth Headlight Control—No. 
1,011,278, dated December 12; to Joseph 
Torma and John S. Orth, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—This patent relates to a headlight- 
controlling device having in combination 
a lamp support mounted for turning move- 
ment, a rockshaft, connection between 
the rockshaft and lamp support arranged 
to turn the latter when the shaft is rocked, 
a clip arranged for attachment to an ele- 
ment of the steering gear of a vehicle, an 
arm mounted for free swinging movement 
upon the rockshaft, a link connecting the 
arm and clip, and a latch carried by the 
arm and engagable with the shaft to hold 
the shaft for movement with the arm, as 
shown in the illustration. 


Zisch Carbureter—No. 1,010,714, dated 
December 5, to George J. Zisch, Newark, 
N. J.—As shown herewith, this patent ap- 
plies to a carbureter comprising a casing, 
a@ mixing chamber therein for air and gaso- 
line or the like, a valve controlling the 
passage of air and gas to the chamber, a 
rotary gasoline discharge pipe in the cham- 
ber, valve mechanism for admitting a 
variable supply of gasoline to the pipe, and 
means for affecting the co-operative ac- 
tion of the valve, discharge pipe and valve 
mechanism. 

Allen & Bowler Wheel Puller—No. 1,011,- 
140, dated December 12; to James B. Allen 
and William Bowler, Santiago, Cal.—This 
patent pertains to a wheel-puller for mo- 
tor vehicles having a sleeve adapted to en- 
gage with a wheel hub, an oscillating 
member arranged concentrically upon the 
sleeve, having a transverse opening, a 
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ratchet-nut arranged in this opening, re- 
versible pawls pivotally mounted in this 
opening and engaging with the nut, a 
flange on the sleeve engaging with the 
oscillating member, locking pins connect- 
ing the oscillating member and sleeve, 
gears upon the locking pins to hold them 
in an operative position, a bolt actuated 
by the ratchet-nut slidably and concen- 
trically mounted in the sleeve and oscillat- 
ing member, and detachable handles for. 
operating the oscillating member inde- 
pendently of the sleeve and thereby im- 
parting an advancing motion to the slid- 
able bolt. 


Douglass Wheel Hub Design—No. 1,011,- 
591, dated December 12; to William Henry 
Douglass, Belleville, N. J.—This patent 

_ covers a motor vehicle provided with a 
driving and steering wheel having a hub 
and a rim, a driving axle, a universal joint 

connecting the driving axle with the hub, 
a steering knuckle intermediate to the 
hub and rim, a steering knuckle being ap- 
proximately ring-shaped and formed in 
sections, means for securing the sections 
of the knuckle together, the said sections 
each having an annular inwardly extend- 
ing flange approximately at the center 
thereof, ball bearings interposed between 
these flanges of the sections of the knuckle 


and the outer side of the hub, and a sup- 
porting member having arms provided with 
trunnions engaging the knuckle at the top 
and bottom thereof. 


Judson Lubricating System—No. 1,011,- 
626, dated December 12; to Champion H. 
Judson, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.—The lubricat- 
ing system to which this patent applies 
comprises a reciprocating member, a struc- 
ture surrounding this member having oil 
inlet passages through the walls thereof, 
an oil manifold surrounding passages ad- 
justable in the direction of reciprocation, 
and means for supplying oil to the mani- 
fold. The accompanying illustration of 
this system is shown applied to a standard 
type of internal combustion motor such 
as is used in motor cars, the manifold sur- 
rounding the eylinder and the cylinder 
walls having passages through which oil 
is admitted between the piston and cylin- 
der walls. 
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‘FIG. 1—ANTIDAM RADIATOR COVER IN OPEN AND CLOSED POSITIONS 


Antidam Radiator Cover 
““COVER to keep the radiator warm 
has recently appeared under the name 
of the Antidam heat retaining radiator 
cover. It is a neat, simple device that its 
manufacturers’ claim will do a multitude 
of things for the motorist’s comfort. 

The Antidam Manufacturing Co., has 
been.incorporated under the laws of In- 
diana to manufacture the article at Indi- 
anapolis. George Bott, will be secretary, 
treasurer and general manager of the com- 
pany. Factory quarters have been en- 
gaged and the manufacture of the cover 
commenced. 

The new article consists of a heavy 
piece of pantasote cut out to fit the ra- 
diator of. the car. The top of the cover 
is held in position by being slipped over 
the radiator cap. The bottom is held in 
posifion by. being strapped to the start- 
ing crank. . Under the pantasote sheet 
metal is used to give the cover durability 
and cause it to properly fit the radiator 
closely, and not be affected by the wind. 
The diaphram has six openings affording 
instantaneous adjustment. The openings 
can be closed entirely, opened partially or 
to their full extent at the will of the mo- 
torist. This is to keep the engine from 
being cooled too much by the air. It is 
illustrated in Fig. 1. 

Such devices cause the water in the ra- 
diator to retain its heat, thereby making 
it easy to crank the car in winter. For 
owners who store their cars over night 
in private garages that have no -means 
of heating the cover should prove bene- 
ficial. 


Wilson Motor Starter 

‘One of the more promising additions to 
the rapidly growing list of devices for 
starting the motor is marketed under the 
name of the Never Miss motor starter, by 
the Wilson Motor Starter Co., of Frank- 
lin, Pa. The starter is operated by com- 


pressed air, but unlike most of this type, 
the air is not introduced into the cylinder, 
that is, does not operate directly on the 





FIG. 2—NEVER MISS MOTOR-STARTER 


piston; consequently, the motor may be 
started on dead center as easily as in any 
other condition. 
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A rack on the end of a piston which is 
arranged to be shot rapidly forward by 
compressed air engages with a gear on 
the crankshaft. Pressing a pedal or but- 
ton at the driver’s seat allows the air to 
enter the cylinder of the starter, moving 
outward and turning the engine over one 
and one-half times. In case the motor does 
not take up its cycle at the first start, the 
operation may be repeated. A small com- 
pound air pump, driven by the motor, keeps 
a storage tank filled with air at a pressure 
of 300 pounds per square inch. This is 
said to be sufficient to start the motor of 
a large car thirty-five times, or a smal} 
car forty times. The starter is made in 
two sizes, the smaller with a 1%-inch ¢yl- 
inder, and the larger with a cylinder 3 
inches in diameter. Rack-and gear are 
arranged so that in case of a back-kick no 
motion is communicated to the former by 
the unexpected impulse. 

The operating cylinder is located in 
what is probably the most accessible posi- 
tion, right in front of the radiator, taking 
the place of the starting crank. The illus- 
tration, Fig. 2, shows its appearance on a 
60-horsepower car. It seems that the de- 
vice will live up to its name, for, accord- 
ing to the reports of a recent test con- 
ducted by the manufacturers, the outfit 
gave 22,000 starts without one miss, it is 
asserted, 

In Fig. 3 is illustrated the general ar- 
rangement of the starting device. The two 
features of special interest are the dash 
control valve and the method of releasing 
the air from the rack cylinder. The for- 
mer is designed to prevent the slightest 
leakage of air, and tests have shown that 
the car can stand for weeks with tank fully 
charged without noticeable loss. The de- 
vice is intended particularly for large cars, 
as its cost will prevent very wide applica- 
tion to cheap cars. 
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FIG. 3—ARRANGEMENT OF NEVER MISS MOTOR-STARTING DEVICE 
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